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ONE IN CHARITY. 


By SILAS K. HOCKING, 


Avurnor or “For Licur anp Literry,’”’ ‘‘ Were Duty Lirs,’’ “Rex Raynor, Artist,’ ‘Tor 


Asicait,’’ ‘‘ Her Benny, 


CHAPTER V.—LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
** In conversation, boldness now bears sway, 
But know,*that nothing can so foolish be 
As empty boldness: therefore, first assay 
And stuff thy mind with solid bravery.” 
HERBERT. 
meg kh. JOEL TREVENA took 
no notice of Mr. Penrose 
or Ruth. He had caught 
sight of John at the far 
end of the garden, and 
made straight for him, 
the frown upon his face 
deepening ominously. 
The minister turned and looked after him, 
wondering at his unceremonious manner. But 
Rath knew only too well what it meant and 
trembled a little, fearing a quarrel, for she 
knew that Joel when angry lost all control 
of himself, and said things that no one could 
tolerate. 

She had no real fear that he would attempt 
to carry his oft-repeated threat into execu- 
tion. What she dreaded was a scene. Her 
father was a very patient man; gentle and 
yielding almost to a fault, but it was possible 
to sting him with bitter words beyond the 
limit of endurance, and when he was angry 
his anger was very terrible. 

She would not have minded if Mr. Pen- 
rose had not been present; but to havea 
scene before the minister would be very 
humiliating. Joel Trevena, in his anger, 
would probably blurt out everything, and it 
would be very painful to have the depth of 
their poverty laid bare, and their manifold 
shifts and necessities held up to public gaze. 

Hitherto they had always maintained a 
respectable appearance in spite of poverty 
and misfortune. And, even now, with the 
exception of Joel Trevena and a few of the 
Penleon tradesmen, none knew the depth of 
their need or guessed to what straits they 
had been driven. 

“T must get the minister out of earshot,” 
was the thought that flashed in a moment 
through Ruth’s brain. “If there is to bea 
quarrel he must not witness it.” 

Then, lifting her bright eyes to his face, 
she said, 

* Would you mind coming into the house, 
Mr. Penrose? I don’t suppose Mr. Trevena 
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g, and then he will 


will detain father very lon 
be at your service.”’ 

“T think I would quite as soon remain out 
of doors,” he answered; “the evening is 
very pleasant.” 

“As you will,” she replied, with well- 
affected indifference, “only it occurred to 
me you would not care to remain out here 
alone, as father and Will will be engaged for 
some little time with Mr. Trevena.” 

“But you will be remaining here?” he 
said quickly. 

“No; I have finished all that wanted 
doing to-day,” she answered, with a smile. 
** But you will be able to entertain yourself, 
no doubt, until father and Will are at 
liberty.” And she walked away toward the 
house. 

Mr. Penrose followed her in a moment. 

“JT am not so fond of my own company 
as you think,” he explained, with a laugh. 

“And my poor company is better than 
none ?” she questioned, with a suggestion of 
defiance in her tone. 

“Now you misunderstand me,” he replied 
gravely. “When I said I would as soon 
remain out of doors I thought I should be 
consulting your convenience ; but since you 
are going into the house, I shall be only too 
pleased to have the privilege of keeping you 
company.” 

Ruth laughed. 

“What a stately little speech,” she said. 
“Are you in the habit of making speeches 
like that ?” and she threw open their little 
sitting-room door and stood aside for him to 
yaSs, 

He looked at her curiously for a moment, 
not knowing how to interpret her words, 
then passed, with slightly quickened pulse, 
into the room, and seated himself on the 
sofa. 

The moment was an anxious one for both, 
but for totally different reasons. He feared 
lest their conversation should drift farther in 
the direction it had gone, and he be led into 
saying something which would reveal the 
state of his feelings. She feared that Joel 
Trevena’s strident tones would arrest his 
attention before he got into the house, or 
even pierce the quict of the sitting-room. 
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Fortunately the presence of a little wheezy 
harmonium suggested to both a way out of 
the difficulty. Mr. Penrose suggested that 
she should play something. He was not 
particular what. He only felt that his safety 
lay in avoiding conversation for a few 
minutes. She was only too glad to consent, 
and the next minute the metallic tones of 
the little instrument filled the room to the 
exclusion of every other sound. 

Meanwhile, Joel Trevena and John Saxon 
had come face to face. John saw in a 
moment that his whilom comrade and land- 
lord was in a state of considerable excite- 
ment. Had he not been such an avaricious 
man, who begrudged spending money on 
almost everything, it might have been sur- 
mised that he had indulged too freely at the 
St. Austell horse fair, from which he had 
just returned. 

But no one suspected Joel of self-indul- 
gence of any kind. “He'll never be a 
drunkard,” people said ; “he’s too stingy to 
drink.” On the other hand, if he could have 
a glass at somebody else’s expense, he was 
not above accepting such token of good- 
fellowship. It is quite possible, therefore, 
that on the afternoon in question he had 
met with generous companions, and was 
elated in consequence. 

“Well, Saxon, I’ve come about the rent,” 
was his greeting. 

“T guessed as much,” John answered, 
quietly. 

“You know it’s months overdue,” he went 
on, “and I can’t afford to stand out of it any 
longer, and what’s more, I won't.” 

“ You shouldn't talk about ‘can’t’ afford,” 
John replied. “When you say you won't I 
can understand you.” 

“Then you do understand me?” he ques- 
tioned sullenly. 

“T think so,” was the quiet reply. 

“T’m glad of that, for I’m determined to 
stand no more nonsense. You'll have to 
pay the rent at once, or out you go.” 

“T’ve lived in Delph Cottage well on to 
twenty-five years,” John said, with a pathetic 
ring in his voice, “and surely you would not 
turn me out because I’m a little behind in 
my rent ?”’ 

“T will, though,” was the savage reply. 
“T’ve threatened before, and let you off, but, 
by heaven, I'll let you off no longer.” 

“Hush, Joel,” John answered quickly ; 
“it doesn’t become you to call heaven to 
witness such cruelty.” 

“ Cruelty, is it?”’ Joel thundered, “ when 
a man asks for his just debts. Cruclty when 
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a man demands his own. In the name of 
the hangman, what is the world coming to?” 
and he laughed scornfully. 

“T have not denied for a moment the 
justice of your claim,” John replied, with 
rising colour. “You know very well that 
during all the years I have lived here I have 
honestly paid my rent.” 

“T know you have never paid enough,” 
was the surly answer. 

“You know, in your heart, that I have 
paid too much,” John replied. “ You raised 
my rent five pounds when you came into 
possession. You took advantage of my 
attachment to the old place. It was a cruel 
thing of you to do, Joel, but you did it— 
you, who had plenty, and I who have always 
been poor. For ten years I have paid you 
five pounds a year more than what is a fair 
rent; and now you threaten to evict me 
because I am a few months behind. Shame 
on you; I wonder you dare show your face 
in the light of heaven.” 

“You can preach down at Bethel,” Joel 
sneered, “this is neither the time nor the 
place for it; besides, I ain’t to be moved by 
your blarney, so you needn’t try it on. Pay 
me my rent and you can stay on as Jong as 
you like, and nobody will interfere with 
you.” 

“T intend to pay the rent as soon as I 
have the money. You do not question my 
honesty, I suppose ?” 

‘**T don’t know "bout that,” was the angry 
reply. ‘“ Honest is as honest does, seems to 
me.”’ 

John’s face grew livid and his lips trem- 
bled visibly. Joel stepped back a pace or 
two and puckered his wizened face into a 
contemptuous smile. For several seconds 
there was silence, then John spoke again, 
slowly and with evident effort. 

“ Joel Trevena,” he said, “ you had better 
be careful what you say. I have lived in 
Penleon all my life, and you are the first 
man that has ever dared to question my 
honesty. Don’t do it again or you may have 
reason to repent.” 

“Big words,” sneered Joel, stepping back 
another pace. “Sound, signifying nothing. 
You're good at promising, bad at performing. 
It comes natural to you; you were always 
glib at tongue and slow inaction. Talk less, 
man, and pay your debts, and it will be more 
to your credit.” 

During the delivery of this little speech 
Will had come slowly and quietly up behind 
and now stood, not a yard away, leaning 
against a damson tree. 
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John clenched his hands unconsciously, 
and the blood came surging back in a torrent 
to his face, but noticing the close proximity 
of his son he made no reply. 

Joel regarded John’s silence as a token of 
defeat, and became more insolent in con- 
sequence. 

“So I’m to understand you refuse to pay 
the rent?” he said. 

“You are to understand no such thing,” 
John retorted. 

“Then pay up at once,” the other replied. 
“What's the use of talking and pretending ? 
You might as well cheat out and out.” 

“Joel Trevena, I’ve never cheated you 
yet, or any other man,” John answered, with 
flashing eyes. 

“ Humbug! you're cheating me now. Stuck 
up people, who live beyond their means, are 
bound to cheat sooner or later.” 

“ At any rate, I’m not bound to stand 
here to be insulted, and in my own garden 
too.” 

“Your own garden,” roared Joel. “ Your 
garden! You talk about having a garden. 
Poverty-stricken ruck like you have no right 
to live in a place like this.” 

Then Will advanced swiftly, with white 
face and compressed lips, and grasping Joel’s 
nether garments with his right hand and the 
collar of his coat with his left, he lifted him 
in a moment high above his head and 
marched with him across the garden straight 
for the fence. 

“Ruck, eh?” he muttered, while Joel 
twisted his small body into all manner of 
contortions, and raved and threatened at the 
top of his voice. 

“You surely don’t mean—” he began, as 
they came close to the fence. 

‘Don’t I though!” said Will, drawing in 
his arms. Then, with a sudden propulsion, 
he sent his burden from him. 

For a bewildering moment, Joel found 
himself floundering in mid-air, then, with a 
crash, he fell into a deep ditch, grown rank 
with brambles, and furze, and bracken. 

Fortunately for him, with the exception 
of sundry scratches and a general dishevel- 
ment of attire, he escaped without harm, and 
clambering out in a towering rage he began 
to shout and rave across the fence. 

Will stood on a bank of earth and looked 
at him, a curious smile playing round the 
corners of his mouth ; and a moment later 
John came up and stood by his side, and for 
several minutes the two men regarded their 
landlord in silence. 

Joel, maddened and humiliated, lost all 
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control of himself; he danced round and 
round like a maniac, and threatened im- 
possible things. When, however, he had 
completely exhausted himself Will spoke 
again. 

“ Now, Mr. Trevena,” he said, “ go quietly 
home and prepare for the Sabbath, and 
don’t attempt again to insult and vilify 
better men than yourself. I’ve let you off 
far more easily than you deserve ; another 
time you might find me less lenient.” 

And he stepped down from the bank and 
walked away, his father quietly following 
him 

For several minutes longer Joel raved on 
in an intermittent fashion, but finding there 
was no one to listen to him, he struck 
out across the fields in the direction of his 
home, muttering curses as he went. 

John Saxon returned to his corner behind 
the peas, but he was too agitated to work. 
In his heart he did not blame Will for taking 
the course he had done. Indeed he almost 
wondered he had not attempted something of 
the sort himself. Yet, on the other hand, 
he could not be blind tothe fact that such 
conduct was bad policy. To have concili- 
ated Joel would have been—from one point 
of view—a much more commendable pro- 
ceeding. He would carry out his threats 
now without further hesitation or com- 
punction. It would be his only way of 
getting his revenge, and he was not the 
man to let a chance of that kind slip. 

Will had gone back to his own work, and 
after a few minutes John joined him. 

“Will, Will,” he said, “we've done it 
now.” 

“Yes,” was the brief but quiet reply. 

“He'll carry out his threat after this.” 

“Very likely.” 

Then there was a pause, during which 
Will went on steadily with his work. 

“He was very insolent,” John remarked 
at length. 

“ He deserved horsewhipping,” said Will, 
raising himself and looking steadily into 
his father’s eyes, “and had I possessed such 
a thing he would have got it.” 

“He would have resented it less than what 
he has got,” John replied. 

“Perhaps he will be too ashamed to talk 
about it.” 

“That may be, but he will not be too 
ashamed to act upon it.” 

“We shall have to-morrow in peace, at 
any rate.” 

“Yes, to-morrow is Sunday. We must 
try not to let it worry us.” 
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“Worry ?” said Wil!, smiling broadly. “I 
feel a keen sense of satisfaction. I have no 
doubt it is a sign of my unregenerate 
nature, but the particular event of this 
afternoon will be a cheerful memory to me 
for many a long day to come. I shall 
regard it as a means of grace.” 

“Nay, nay, Will,” John said soberly. 
“T do not deny he deserved all he got, 
and a great deal more, but I don’t think 
we ought to gloat over the suffering and 
humiliation of anybody.” 

“Then if you think that, father, you are 
better than your creed,” and Will stooped to 
his work again. 

John looked at him for several seconds 
with a strange wondering light in his eyes. 
In truth Will’s words had startled him and 
set him on a train of thought that seemed to 
lead to very strange conclusions. 

“Ah,” he said after a pause, “there is a 
great deal of suffering and humiliation in 
the world, isn’t there ?” 

“ Ay, and a great deal more in the next 
world, if what Mr. Penrose says is true,” 
Will answered. 

“ Yes, that is true,” John said solemnly. 

“And so it seems to me that somebody 
must take pleasure in suffering, or it would 
be put an end to,” Will continued; “ for 
nobody has been able to show, as far as 
the next world is concerned at any rate, 
that any good is to come of it.” 

“Hush, Will, hush,” John answered 
quickly, ‘Let us not presume to answer 
God. What He does is for His own glory, 
and the creature has no right to com- 
plain.” 

“T don’t see it,” Will answered dog- 
gedly ; “but we had better not argue the 
point, for you know on these questions we 
never agree.” 

“That is so,” John answered with a sigh, 
and into his eyes there came a troubled 
look, for it was a real grief to him that 
as yet his children had given no evidence 
of belonging to the elect. He had never 
tried to force religion upon them, believing 
that such a method was an utterly mis- 
taken one. Moreover, if they belonged to 
that little family predestinated to everlast- 
ing life, they could not be lost; and if 
they did not belong to the chosen, nothing 
that he could do or say would be of any 
avail. The logic of his creed was irre- 
sistible, and he could only bow his head 
in submission and patiently wait and hope. 

Will threw down his shovel at length 
and looked at his father. 


“Do you know Mr. Penrose is here?” 
he questioned. 

“J had quite forgotten him,” John said 
with a start. 

* So had I until this moment.” 

*T hope he has not been a witness of our 
encounter with Joel.” 

**He’ll be greatly tickled if he has,” Will 
replied with a laugh. “Still, as I am not a 
deacon or even a church-member, it cannot 
become a church affair.” 

And then father and son walked away 
together towards the house. 


CHAPTER VI.—LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 
‘‘T ken the day and night, 
For all ye may believe, 
And often in my spirit lies 
A clear light as of mid-day skies; 
And splendours on my vision rise 
Like gorgeous lines of eve.” 
Mary Howirrt. 

Botu John and Will were careful to say 
nothing before Mr. Penrose of what had 
transpired in the garden, nor had the minis- 
ter any suspicion of the true state of affairs. 
He had been so charmed with Ruth’s sing- 
ing, that no voice from the outer world 
reached his ears, nor had he been conscious 
of the rapid flight of time. 

Not so, however, with Ruth. Again and 
again Joel’s angry tones had startled her, 
and caused her to turn involuntarily towards 
the window ; but she kept on playing and 
singing with remarkable self-possession, and 
much to Mr. Penrose’s delight, who imagined 
it was entirely on his account. 

She was quickly conscious when the out- 
side voices ceased, and soon after brought 


her musical performances to an end. But 
her anxiety was as great as ever. She was 


quite certain Joel had not passed the win- 
dow, and yet clearly enough he had disap- 
peared from the garden. Hence she could 
not help wondering what had become of 
him. 

When her father and Will came into the 
house she scanned their faces narrowly, but 
could glean nothing therefrom. Will ap- 
peared to bein a state of great good-humour ; 
so much so, indeed, that Mr. Penrose was 
led to the conclusion that their interview 
with Mr. Trevena must have been of a very 
pleasant nature. But Ruth was not so easily 
deceived, and waited with some considerable 
impatience for the minister to take his de- 
parture. 

If Mr. Penrose felt a little disappointed 
when he made a movement to go that he 
was not asked to stay longer, he made no 
sign of it. Moreover, he was not a man to 
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imagine slights where none were intended. 
He knew how completely genuine the Saxons 
were, and how fond they were of each other’s 
society, and if they should wish to have the 
rest of the evening alone, he was the last 
man in the world to obtrude himself upon 
them. It was true there were a few church 
matters he would like to have talked over 
with John, but they were not pressing, and 
could wait. Indeed he was rather pleased 
than otherwise that he had had no oppor- 
tunity that afternoon of talking with his 
deacon. He would have the better excuse 
for calling again soon. So he said good 
evening with great cheerfulness, and pro- 
mised to call again in a few days. 

“There, ’m glad he’s gone,” Ruth said, as 
soon as he was safe out of earshot ; “for I’m 
dying to know the result of your interview 
with Joel.” 

“The result is what you might expect,” 
John answered, “he has grown more threat- 
ening and insolent than ever.” 

“| kept playing and singing as loud as I 
could all the while,” Ruth said, with a laugh, 
“but I heard his rasping voice every now 
and then notwithstanding.” 

“But you did not witness the close of the 
interview ?” Will questioned. 

“Oh, no, I saw nothing.” 

“That’s a pity, for that’s just where all 
the fun comes in,” he answered gravely. 

“Oh, I didn’t know you had any fun,” she 
said, looking surprised. “Do tell me all 
about it.” 

“Telling is nothing,” he replied, trying 
his best to keep his face straight; “you 
should have seen it. His departure was 
quite affecting.” 

“T kept looking out of the window,” she 
said, “ but I did not see him pass.” 

“No, he did not pass out of the gate.” 

“Which way did he go out, then ?” 

“ Over the fence.” 

“ Over the fence! how ?” 

“T threw him over.” 

“No, Will!” 

“T did though; and great fun it was, far 
greater than when I threw over the fowl. 
You should have seen him, Ruth ; the way 
he kicked and wriggled, and raved and 
threatened, was something unique—lI shall 
never forget it to my dying day,” and Will 
laughed till the tears ran down his face. 

Ruth did not know whether to laugh or 
look sober, but the humorous side of the 
narrative became at last too strong for her, 
and she dropped into a chair and held her 
sides. 


John looked on in silence ; but an occa- 
sional spreading of his nostrils showed plainly 
enough that he entered into the humour of 
the situation. 

Ruth recovered herself at length, and tried 
to look serious. 

“Tm afraid, Will ” she began. 

“No, don’t prophecy,” he interrupted 
“Tt’s Sunday to-morrow, and 2 

‘You intend to be good,” she interposed. 

“Of course, Dot; what other intention 
should I have ?” 

“That’s right,” said John. ‘“Let’s not 
worry over the matter till Monday, at 
least.” 

The following morning broke still and 
cloudless. Indeed, as far as the weather 
was concerned, it was an ideal Sabbath. 
John, who was always an early riser, after 
he had lighted the fire and fetched water 
from the well, sauntered forth into the gar- 
den, while Ruth prepared the breakfast. 
How delightfully still everything was. The 
very houses seemed asleep. The trees were 
not awake enough to shake the dew-drops 
from their leaves. The river swept the 
orchard bank without a sound. Along the 
low-lying meadows, the mist still lay bath- 
ing the thirsty grass with nectar. From 
distant farmsteads came occasionally the 
cock’s shrill crow, that was the only sound 
that broke the silence. 

John leaned against a tree and closed 
his eyes, that the eloquence of that deep 
silence might touch his heart. Then he 
began to wonder where the next Sabbath 
would find him. Would Joel carry out his 
threat? Would fortune still fail him ? Would 
the dear old home that had been his so long 
pass into other hands? Would he have no 
garden to wander in when next Sabbath 
came ? 

Ah, he little dreamed what was coming, 
nor what small cause he had to be troubled 
at Joel Trevena’s wrath. Could not God 
provide some better place and give infinitely 
more than man could take away ? 

Ruth joined him at length, to say that 
breakfast was nearly ready ; and was quick 
to notice the far-away look in his eyes. 

“ Ah, father,” she said brightly, “ you are 
thinking of Joel, and wondering if this dear 
old garden will be ours by next Sunday.” 

“How do you guess that ?” he asked, with 
a pathetic smile. 

“Oh, I can see it in your eyes,” she said, 
“Tt is easy to tell sometimes of what you 
are thinking.” 

“ Well, Ruth, I confess some such thoughts 
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were passing through my mind,” he answered 
after a pause. 

“ Well, don’t worry,” she said cheerfully. 
“T will go and see Joel to-morrow, and bring 
all my charms to bear upon him.” 

“ He will not relent, Ruth.” 

‘‘Don’t be sure,” she said; “at any rate 
he may be induced to postpone the evil day 
for another week, by that time probably you 
will have struck the lode.” 

“ Tf he will delay taking action for another 
week, I shall be satisfied,” John said. “Tell 
him if I am not able to satisfy his claim 
next Saturday, we will go out quietly, and 
give him no trouble at all.” 

“But if he attempts severe measures 
before then it will be the worse for him.” 

“Yes, tell him that if you like.” 

“T think I shall manage,” she said, with a 
laugh, “and you shall have your garden to 
wander in next Sunday morning. Now let us 
goin to breakfast, for I have a lot to do 
before we can get off to chapel.” 

Mr. Penrose’s sermon that morning was a 
very comforting one. At least it was very 
comforting to the elect. To those who 
doubted their election, a feeling the very 
opposite was produced. His text was :— 

“God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble. Therefore will we 
not fear though the earth be removed, and 
though the mountains be cast into the depths 
of the sea. Though the sea roar and be 
troubled, though the mountains shake with 
the swelling thereof.” 

In very choice and picturesque language, 
the young preacher described the security of 
the saints and the absolute certainty of their 
final deliverance. Troubles might come, dif- 
ficulties might beset their path. Want even 
might stare them in the face, but they would 
always be victors at the last. God was near, 
not afar off. He was a present help in 
trouble. So they had no reason to fear. 
The wicked only would be smitten and 
perish. The elect were clad in armour that 
no enemy’s lance could pierce. 

So for three-quarters of an hour, with 
varying metaphors and figures of speech, he 
accentuated and illustrated the same truths ; 
but all the while there was an unspoken 
admission that these blessings and privileges 
were only fora favoured few. That for the 
great multitude who sinned and suffered, 
there was no refuge nor strength, no help in 
trouble, no solace in grief. 

Will listened with a growing sense of un- 
easiness and pain. He felt somehow that 
he was outside; that the children’s bread 
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was not for him. He did not question the 
preacher's theology. In the abstract it was 
no doubt true that God had the right to do 
as He liked, that He could select or reject as 
seemed good in His own eyes. And yet it 
seemed none the less hard on that account, 
that he, for no fault of his own, should be left 
outside. So while John’s face grew radiant 
with the beautiful hope within him, the 
shadow on Will’s brow deepened all the while. 

Ruth, however, with her cheerful and 
buoyant optimism, read a meanivg into the 
preacher's words that he never intended. 
Where his faith stopped short, hers travelled 
on. In her simple creed Love had no limit, 
and Mercy no end. Stanzas from Tennyson 
and Whittier came floating through her brain 
when the preacher began to raise his boun- 
dary walls, and so she gathered strength and 
hope where Will only grasped wind and 
chaff. So, after all, it is not what the 
preacher says, but what the listener hears. 
It is the sense of truth within that responds 
to the truth without, as the heart responds 
to love and beauty. 

When the sermon ended the collection 
was taken. And Dorothy Tredinnick stole 
quietly to the organ and began to play. Will 
Saxon lifted his head and smiled. ‘The ser- 
mon might not be for him, but none could 
deny him the music. It was mainly for 
that he came to chapel at all. Dorothy’s 
playing was a marvel; people said she made 
the little organ talk, and so indeed she did, 
but it was in a language that only those 
who had music in their souls could under- 
stand. There were a few people for whom 
Dorothy’s playing had no charm, no voice 
nor language. They had ears, but they did 
not hear. A medley of sounds filled the little 
sanctuary, but they conveyed no message. 
But fortunately these people were a very 
small minority. There were dozens of people 
like Will Saxon, who cared more for the music 
than for the sermon. With half-closed eyes 
they listened while the soft sweet strains rose 
and fell, now swelling out like far-off bells 
at eventide, now sighing away into silence 
like summer winds at noon. 

In truth Dorothy’s playing was a marvel, 
and so was Dorothy. She was the only 
child of Job Tredinnick, the blacksmith of 
Wheal Douglas, and Jennifer, his wife. Job 
was a man destitute of all refinement. Of 
music and poetry he knew nothing and cared 
less. To chaff a comrade, to hurl coarse 
sneers at religion, to be the prophet of a little 
band of so-cailed free-thinkers, that was the 
height of his ambition. 
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His wife, Jennifer, was a simple-minded 
soul, large of girth and even of temper, who 
took life easily and worried about nothing. 
Jennifer never went to church or chapel. 
She did not see the good of it, she said, 
for when in her young days she used to go 
she never understood anything that was 
said or done. 

If their only child Dorothy had been like 
her parents, no one would have wondered, 
for the great-law of heredity is recognised 
by learned and ignorant alike. But nature 
seemed to have been playing tricks in Do- 
rothy’s case. Whence came her faculty for 
music, her artistic sense, her sweet refine- 
ment of nature? How was it that without 
training she became recognised as the most 
remarkable musician in all the country side? 

And then, to make the wonder greater, 
Dorothy was blind ; her large, beautiful eyes 
were perfectly sightless. Since her seventh 
year the light of heaven had gone out, and 
none of earth’s beauties had touched her 
soul to joy or hope. She seemed like a stray 
angel that, in her wanderings through the 
shining continents of space, had lost her 
way, and had fallen by accident upon Job 
Tredinnick’s commonplace home, and was 
now waiting until some unseen hand should 
lead her into the right path again. 

In all Penleon no one was ever so much 
discussed as Job Tredinnick’s blind daughter 
Dorothy, but all the discussions failed to 
elucidate the mystery. ‘She was a freak 
of nature,” people said in their terse and 
homely way. Those more learned said it was 
only a case of reversion back to an earlier type. 
The one explanation seemed about as satis- 
factory as the other. The fact was daily 
before them, and all were agreed that Dorothy 
was a marvel. 

There was another curious thing about 
Dorothy, and that was her blindness was 
searcely any disfigurement. Indeed, a stran- 
ger meeting her in the streets or lanes of 
Penleon would scarcely guess that she was 
blind. She nearly always went alone. There 
was nothing hesitating in her walk; she 
used no stick to guide her steps. She seemed 
to know every lane, and alley, and meadow- 
path as well as those who could see, and 
could find her way just as readily. 

In disposition she was somewhat shy and 
retiring. She did not talk much, her plea- 
sure was in listening to other people, or in 
getting some one to read to her; and since 
she never seemed to forget anything that 
entered the gateway of her ears, her mind 
was far better stored than that of many oi 


her companions who had a thousand times 
greater privileges than ever fell to her lot. 

If she was dissatisfied with what fate, or 
fortune, or Providence had meted out to her, 
she did not complain. ‘Times of depression 
and sadness she had in common with other 
people, but she had her pleasures as well. 
She could not see the flowers, but she could 
smell their fragrance and touch their velvet 
leaves. The beauty of the woods and or- 
chards were hidden from her gaze, while for 
her the shining river rolled on in darkness. 
But she could hear its low and changeless 
song mingling with the voice of the wind in 
the leafy trees; and when these outdoor 
pleasures were denied her, she could steal 
away to Bethel and lose herself in the music 
she produced. 

On the Sunday morning in question she 
played for a voluntary a sweet, dreamy frag- 
ment from Mendelssohn that touched Will 
Saxon’s heart to peace in a moment, and 
brought the tears to his sister’s eyes. When 
it was ended, Will whispered to his sister : 
“That is the benediction!” And so it was 
for them. 

On their way home from Bethel they had 
to pass the parish church, from which the 
congregation was just filing out. And among 
the rest were Joel Trevena, his wife, and 
daughter. 

“ Let us loiter a little,” Will whispered to 
Ruth, “so that they may get on ahead 
of us.” 

“ But see, there’s Mary,” Ruth answered, 
“and I think she has caught sight of us.” 

“ Never mind,” he said, the crimson blood 
mounting to his cheeks. ‘“ Don’t appear to 
notice her; explanations would come awk- 
wardly to-day.” And yet even while he 
spoke, a glance of recognition passed between 
himself and her. 

“She does not know; he has not told 
her,” was the thought that passed through 
his mind. ‘ When she knows, she will not 
recognise me again.” 

The next moment Joel, noticing that his 
daughter was disposed to loiter behind, 
turned quickly and called her to his side. 

That was the last glimpse Will got of 
Mary Trevena for many a long day. 


CHAPTER VII.—PURPOSE AND ACTION. 


* An inborn grace that nothing lacked 
Of culture or appliance,— 
The warmth of genial courtesy, 
The calm of self-reliance.” 
WHITTIER. 


EARLY on the following morning John and 
Will Saxon started for Wheal Douglas. John 
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was anxious to get back again to his work. 
He had a feeling that that week would see the 
end of his long anxiety and realise his oft- 
repeated dream. Hence he was eager to get 
underground ; impatient to reach the im pri- 
soned ore that was to pay all his debts and 
lift him once more into a position of compa- 
rative affluence. Dreams and tokens all 
pointed in the same direction, and though, 
generally speaking, he was not a superstitious 
man, yet with miners, as with sailors, there 
are a few superstitions that seem inseparably 
associated with their calling, and in spite of 
all that education can do, still exercise a very 
marked influence upon the mind. Sailors 
used to whistle to raise the wind, but a Cor- 
nish miner even to-day will not whistle while 
at his work lest the ground should fall. He 
may sing as much as he likes, and sing he 
does, and by much practice has brought his 
gift to comparative perfection. A group of 
miners sitting in a cuddy singing grace be- 
fore “crib,” will produce a volume of melo- 
dious sound that no church or concert-room 
would be ashamed of. But a novice who 
should commence to whistle would soon be 
hushed. Whether they believe in the super- 
stition or no, it is a sound they do not like 
to hear. 

The curious fancy respecting the “ little 
men” has been handed down from time im- 
memorial. It is doubtless quite true that 
the deep silence of the underground caverns 
is sometimes broken by strange noises. The 
regular drip drip of water may sound to 
imaginative ears like the steady click of a 
drill, or the tapping of some deep reservoir 
may cause a rush and a roar through narrow 
fissures, that will suggest to the imaginative 
and superstitious a dozen things. From such 
causes, no doubt, the story of the “little 
men” has been evolved, a story associated 
with as many wonders as that of the “ Dows- 
ing (divining) rod.” 

John Saxon was too intelligent a man to 
say that the noises that startled him and 
his son on the previous Saturday might 
not be traced to perfectly natural causes. 
But whatever their explanation, to his mind 
their significance remained the same. They 
were evidence—supernatural or scientific, it 
did not matter which to him—of the close 
proximity of the long-looked-for lode. Will, 
however, remained unconvinced, the one 
fear that haunted his mind, and which he 
tried in vain to banish, was, that the tunnel 
they were driving was leading them into wet 
and dangerous ground, and that the noises 
they had heard, instead of being an omen 


of good luck, were rather a warning to be- 
ware. 

John laughed at him when he discovered 
his fears. ‘Ah, Will,” he said, “I’m afraid 
nature never intended you for a miner.” 

“Why so?” Will asked. 

‘A miner should never be nervous,” 
reply. “A miner, like a soldier, should hold 
his life loosely, so loosely indeed, that he 
should not think about it.” 

Will laughed, then answered jocularly, 
“Your doctrine, father, is too high for me; 
it is so high I cannot attain unto it.” 

John looked grave. “You should not 
quote Scripture with levity,” he said. 

“T did not know I was quoting Scripture,” 
Will replied ; “but I agree with what you 
said nevertheless.” 

“That nature never intended you for a 
miner?” 

“Tox 

“Tt is a great pity,” John answered. 

“ Perhaps so; though that is a point on 
which I am not yet convinced. But let us 
pause here a moment and enjoy the scenery.” 

“We had better hurry on,” John an- 
swered, “we are late already. Besides, I am 
eager to get at that lode.” 

“Oh, ‘there’s plenty of time; besides, 
there’s more joy and inspiration in sweeping 
a glorious landscape like this than in all the 
copper ore that was ever dug out.” 

**Unpractical as usual, Will.” 

“Perhaps so. I have been told that so 
often that I shall begin to believe it soon. 
But why should I be denied five minutes’ 
pleasure when it is within my reach? Nature 
may never paint this picture again—at least 
for me—in precisely the same colours, and 
with just the same lights and shadows.” 

“Nonsense, Will. I have come and gone 
over this hill ever since I was a lad, and 
nothing has changed. The picture, as you 
call it, is exactly the same as it has always 


been. 


was the 


Nay, father, that cannot be. I have 
never yet seen it twice alike; and now in 
this sweet pearly grey of the’ morning, the 
view is simply enchanting.” 

John smiled pityingly. 
said, “‘ we can’t live on ‘ views. 

‘Except they be doctrinal ones,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ But I will not keep you any longer. 
If nature never intended me for a miner, it 
is quite clear she never meant you to be a 
poet or an artist.” 

“T should think not,” John replied good- 
humouredly, as they began to descend the 
hill towards Wheal Douglas. “I have no 
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patience with those people who are always 
dreaming and mooning about, but who never 
do anything.” 

“And digging black holes underground 
you consider is doing something?” Will ques- 
tioned. 

“Of course I do; what a question to 
ask!” 

“Tt may be a stupid question,” Will re- 
plied. “From the so-called practical point of 
view I suppose it is. But what would it 
have mattered if nobody had ever dug out 
one ounce of copper ore since the world be- 
gan ¢” 

“Will, you must be going off,” John said, 
pausing in his rapid walk and looking hard 
at him. 

“ve always been a bit touched,” was the 
laughing answer. ‘“ But if I can dwell in 
darkness underground long enough I may 
get over it. A miner ought to rise above 
such weakness as loving nature, and seeing 
beauty in green fields and wind-swept hills.” 

“No, no! he may love nature and love 
his work also.” 

“ Perhaps you are right, father ; but here 
we are at the changing-house.” 

“ And late, as I expected ; you see most 
of the ‘first-core’ men have gone under- 
ground.” 

“The more room for us,” was the laugh- 
ing answer, and then the conversation ceased. 

A few minutes later they emerged in their 
working attire, and made their way to one 
of the shafts that gaped black and treach- 
erous. At the first “sollar” or platform 
they paused and lighted their candles, and 
then began to descend again into the ever- 
deepening darkness. 

Meanwhile, Ruth was busy at home with 
the week’s wash. Not a large wash by any 
means, for the supply of linen at Delph Cot- 
tage was by no means too abundant. Ruth 
never liked washing-day, particularly since 
money had become so scarce that she could 
not afford to hire. Her small, white hands 
and dainty, lissome figure seemed ill-adapted 
for such toilsome work, but there was no 
help for it. Necessity knows no choice, and 
Ruth accepted the inevitable without a 
murmur. ‘“ Better days will come after a 
bit,” she would say to herself. “And a 
woman is a poor creature if she can’t take 
her turn at the wash-tub now and then.” 

On the morning in question Ruth went 
about her work with unusual vigour. She 
wanted to finish early so that she could get 
off and beard Joel Trevena during his dinner- 
hour. It was not a pleasant prospect. In- 


deed, she contemplated it with considerable 
shrinking. 

“T would rather have a double wash, and 
spring cleaning on the top of that,” she said 
to herself ; “but I’m bound to do my best 
or the bailiffs will be in the house before 
nightfall, and to-morrow we shall be home- 
less.” 

But, in spite of this uninviting prospect, 
she lost none of her habitual cheerfulness. 
She had placed her wash-tub out of doors, in 
the shade of a tall thorn-tree, and there, all 
alone, with the bees humming about her and 
the flowers scenting the summer wind, she 
sang while she worked, and little recked of 
the trouble that was all too surely coming. 

Now and then she paused, while a serious 
expression swept across her happy face ; but 
it was not in her nature to be serious long. 
“Bother Joel Trevena!” she would say to 
herself, and then start singing again. 

So the morning wore away, till the wash 
was finished and the clothes were pinned on 
to the line, and fluttered gaily in the breeze. 
Then the kitchen had to be tidied, and a 
frugal lunch prepared, and finally the dress- 
ing for the much-dreaded visit. 

She looked very pretty and winning when 
at length she left the house and locked the 
door behind her. Had Mr. Penrose seen 
her at that moment, he would have voted 
her more charming than ever. 

For the most part her way lay across the 
fields and along the river bank, emerging at 
length into a large and ill-paved courtyard 
in front of the mill. Here she paused for a 
few minutes, seating herself on a stile. No 
one was to be seen in any direction. The 
mill door was open revealing a black cavern 
within contrasting strangely with the bright 
sunshine without. A low hum of spinning 
millstones, mingled with the splash of water 
over the wheels, broke the stillness. No 
other sounds moved the drowsy air. 

At length a ponderous figure appeared in 
the open doorway, which Ruth instantly 
recognised as Ted Trevena, Joel’s only son. 
Ted recognised Ruth at the same moment 
and slouched across the yard to greet her. 

He was not a prepossessing young man by 
any means, this Ted Trevena. He was tall, 
and broad, and ungainly. His hair was red, 
very red. His eyes were also red, though 
not quite so red as his hair. His mouth was 
large, with a tendency to fall open. His 
nose had been originally Roman, it was said, 
but its contour had been reversed by a kick 
from a horse. His complexion had been 
spoiled by an all too lavish gift of freckles. 
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But when he spoke the stranger started and 
looked at him curiously, for his voice was 
strangely deep and musical. 

When people grew tired of discussing the 
pranks nature had played with Dorothy 
Tredinnick, they sometimes, by way of 
change, turned their attention to the chil- 
dren of Joel Trevena. 

Mary Trevena was admittedly the pret- 
tiest maiden in Penleon, and Ted was univer- 
sally acknowledged as the ugliest young 
man. “Plain” wasnot the word. At least 
that was the verdict of those who considered 
themselves capable of forming a correct judg- 
ment. Ted was downright and irredeemably 
ugly. 

“This verdict Ted had long ago accepted 
with great equanimity. His looks were not 
a matter that troubled him. Whether any- 
thing else troubled him or no will be seen in 
the further unfolding of this story. 

When Ted got half-way across the yard 
he stopped, and shading his red eyes with 
one of his ponderous hands, he looked at 
Ruth long and steadily. 

Ruth was the first to break the silence. 

“Well, Ted,” she said, her blue eyes 
sparkling with merriment, “what is your 
verdict 1” 

“Well, I was thinking you made a very 
purty picture, Ruth ; I did, really.” 

“Nonsense, Ted ; you are like the rest of 
the men. You are a regular flatterer.” 

“Do they all tell you the same thing?” 
Ted questioned. 

“Qh, I am not speaking from experience,” 
Ruth answered, with a slight blush. 

“Well, it don’t matter,” Ted said slowly ; 
“facts are stubborn, so they do say. I don’t 
know whether you be a stubborn fact or 
no, but if you be, you be a purty stubborn 
one.” 

“Now, Ted,” said Ruth, “if you are going 
to shower your wit and flattery on me at one 
and the same time, I shall have to beat a 
retreat,” 

“No you won't,” laughed Ted. “You 
came for something, and you are not the 
sort to go back without getting it.” 

“Am I to take that as a compliment, or 
what?” Ruth asked, pretending to look 
grave. 

“Oh, you can please yourself, there ain’t 
no restrictions here,” and Ted mounted the 
stile, and sat down by Ruth’s side. 

“You are sure the stile won’t break?” 
Ruth questioned, with a laugh. 

“*T guess not,” he replied, good-humouredly. 
“It’s pretty solid granite.” 


* But if Dorothy were to hear of it, what 
would she say ?” 

Ted’s mouth fell open in a minute, and a 
distressed look swept across his face. 
“She wouldn’t care,” he said. 

she would.” 

“Perhaps she would care more than you 
think. Women are curious things, you 
know.” 

“I believe they be,” Ted answered, re- 
covering himself. ‘“‘ Who but a woman would 
come here on an important errand, and sit 
down on the stile and say nothing about it ?” 

“Oh, but you are so impatient, Ted. You 
should give me time to collect my thoughts 
after a long walk in the sun.” 

“You want another bushel of flour, I 
expect.” 

“ And if I do, Ted?” 

“That’s where the rub comes in, for the 
governor's dead nuts on you.” 

“JT know it; but I’m going to talk to 
him.” 

** You'd better not ; he’s as mad as an ear- 
wig, and ain’t got no reason in him.” 

“Perhaps I shall be able to coax him 
round.” 

“Tf you take my advice you won’t try. 
You might as well attempt to coax a hedge- 
hog ; he’s pricklier than a bramble.” 

“Tm not afraid of him,” Ruth answered ; 
besides, something is bound to be done.” 

“You leave it to me, Ruth, and I'll smug- 
gle you a grist down without his know- 
ing it.” 

* Oh, it isn’t the grist I’m so much troubled 
about,” Ruth replied. ‘ You know the rent 
is long overdue, and he vows he will turn us 
out this week.” 

Ted’s mouth fell open again, and into 
his small red eyes there came a look of per- 
plexity. ‘“ He ain’t said nothing about this 
at home,” he replied at length. “I’m very 
sorry to hear it.” 

“ Then he has said nothing about his visit 
on Saturday evening ?” 

** Not a word.” 

**So much the better. 
to deal with him.” 

“ Tf you know how to deal with him you're 
cleverer than most folks,” Ted answered with 
a laugh. 

“Ts he in the mill ?” 

** Nay, he’s gone home to dinner. I expect 
him back again in a few minutes now.” 

“Then I’m just in time,” Ruth answered, 
getting down from the stile. “Men are 
always most reasonable, I am told, after they 
have dined.” 
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“Some folks are reasonable no time,” Ted 
answered, grinning; “ but good luck to’e, 
Ruth ; I’ll be on the look out for ’e when you 
return.” 

“Thanks, Ted,” and she tripped away 
quickly towards the house. She had put on 
a brave face, and was determined to carry 
out to the end her self-appointed task, but 
her heart beat very fast notwithstanding. 

Ted looked after her admiringly, his large 
mouth wide open. “Hum!” he said at 
length, “she’s a plucky little maid, and 
nearly as purty as Dorothy. But she ain’t 
the sort to fight a thorn hedge.” And with 
this reflection he turned and slouched into 
the mill. 


CHAPTER VIII.—FAITH AND FOREBODING. 





““Why should we 
Anticipate our sorrows? ’tis like those 
Who die for fear of death.” 
Dennam, 

In response to Ruth’s knock the door was 
opened by Joel Trevena himself. Ruth 
started back and caught her breath quickly. 
She had not anticipated such a sudden en- 
counter, and was not quite prepared for it. 
Joel seemed more astonished than she, and 
for several seconds he stared at her in silence, 
his wide mouth working and his brow dark- 
ening all the while. He was the first to 
speak, however, a sudden thought having 
struck him. 

“You have brought the rent, perhaps ?” 
he said huskily. 

“No, Mr. Trevena,” she answered quickly. 
“T came to have a little talk with you.” 

“Talk, eh?” he said bitterly. ‘‘ You’ve 
an impertinent face to dare show yourself in 
this house.” 

Ruth blushed crimson in a moment and 
trembled from head to foot. 

“T expected at least to be treated with 
civility,” she answered at length, still trem- 
bling. 

“Civility!” he thundered. “Was I 
treated with civility on Saturday evening ? 
By heaven, I’ll be even with you yet.” 

“Let us not talk in the passage,” she said 
calmly. 

“Til talk with you nowhere,” he said. 
‘“T’ve done with the whole ruck of you. I’m 
just going to town to set the law in motion.” 

“Not until you have heard what I have 
got to say,” she answered quidtly. 

“JT will hear nothing of what you have to 
say,” he answered doggedly. ‘I have made 
up my mind and am not to be moved.” 

“Then so much the worse for you,” she 


answered in the same quiet tones. “I always 
understood you were a man of reason; it 
seems I am mistaken.” 

For a moment he looked at her without 
speaking ; then turned the handle and threw 
open the parlour door. When she was 
seated he closed the door quickly and stood 
with his back against it. 

“T am acting contrary to my judgment,” 
he said; “but no one shall have cause to 
say I am unreasonable. Now talk on.” 

“You intend evicting us at once?” she 
questioned. 

“Yes.” 

“Then I wish to say we shall not go out 
without offering resistance. That will cause 
a public scandal. Moreover, we shall get all 
the sympathy, for my father is much more 
loved and respected than you are.” 

“T care nought for the scandal or sym- 
pathy,” he answered doggedly. “I’ve got 
right on my side, and I’ve got the law also. 
[ll risk all the rest.” 

“A man doesn’t like being made a laugh- 
ing-stock of,” she replied. ‘To be held up 
to ridicule is what few people can stand. 
How will you like everybody in Penleon 
knowing that Will threw you over the 
hedge?” 

“What do you mean?” he demanded 
angrily, 

“T mean what I say. If you carry out 
your threat, everybody shall know, even the 
boys, and they may be depended upon to 
make the most of it.” 

“Do you think I am to be frightened 
with threats?” he said, his lips growing 
livid. 

“Perhaps not; nor are we frightened at 
your threats. But if it comes to a trial of 
physical strength you may get worsted.” 

“This is mere waste of time,” he answered 
impatiently. 

“TI hope not, for I have a proposition to 
make.” 

“Then out with it, and be quick about it.” 

“Tf by Saturday father is not able to pay 
the rent we will go out quietly, and give you 
no trouble at all; but before then we do not 
stir.” 

“You don’t, eh? Then I'll make you.” 

“That is easier said than done, Mr. Tre- 
vena; besides, if you are the reasonable man 
you claim to be, you will wait a few days 
longer. You lose nothing by waiting. Father 
feels certain of getting to the copper this 
week, and if he does, you and everybody 
else will be paid.” 

“Paid!” he hissed; “there are scores 
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that money can’t wipe out; it’s that I’m 
looking to.” 

“Which is very wrong and wicked of 
you,” she said, looking him straight in the 
eyes, for by this time all her fears had 
vanished, and she sat perfectly cool and col- 
lected. Moreover, she saw clearly enough 
that though Joel pretended to be unmoved, 
it was mere pretence, that, in reality, he was 
very much alarmed at the prospect she had 
suggested. He was determined, however, not 
to yield in appearance, whatever he might 
do in fact. So he met her calm blue eyes 
without flinching, and answered back— 

“People who talk about defying the law 
and resorting to personal violence should 
not preach religion to other folk.” 

“My object is to avoid strife and violence,” 
she answered quickly. ‘‘If there is either, 
you bring it upon yourself, and after you 
have been warned. I repeat, if we are un- 
able to meet the rent by Saturday we will 
go out quietly. What more reasonable offer 
can you wish ?” 

“You are good at making promises,” he 
said, ‘the whole tribe of you.” 

“Don’t be insulting,” she said; “you 
= by it, as you proved on Satur- 

ay. 

Hie started and clenched his fists angrily. 
“T shall never be content until I am even 
with you,” he said bitterly. 

‘My brother would not have touched you 
had you not insulted us,” she answered. 

“Tnsulted you? Bah!” and his lips curled 
with scorn. 

Ruth rose to her feet. “So I am to under- 
stand,” she said with quiet dignity, “that 
you intend to carry out your threat ?” 

“You want to know so that you may be 
prepared, I suppose ?” he questioned. 

“We shall be prepared, whether we know 
or not,” was the quiet answer, and she 
walked toward the door, quite satisfied that 
she had gained her point. 

He opened the door without a word, and 
she passed into the hall, then he threw open 
the front door, and she found herself again 
in the flooding sunshine. 

In passing the mill she looked out for 
Ted, but he was nowhere visible, so she 
climbed quickly over the stile and made her 
way across the field to the river bank. There 
she found him sitting with his huge feet 
dangling over the clear sti]l water, his mouth 
wide open. She could hardly help laughing 
at the figure he cut ; he was so ungainly, so 
sadly and hopelessly deficient of all personal 
charm. A wit had once described him as 


“without form, and void.” But the descrip- 
tion was more witty than true; formless he 
might be, but not altogether void. 

He rolled over on his elbow as Ruth drew 
near, and greeted her with the question— 

* Well, how did the gouvernor catch on ?” 

‘Oh, very well indeed,” she answered, 
laughing. 

“You don’t mean to say so?” he said, 
sitting bolt upright and staring at her in 
astonishment. 

“Why not?” she asked, pretending to 
look surprised. 

**Well, you know he’s not easy to move 
when he sets his back up,” Ted answered re- 
flectively ; “but how in the world did you 
manage it ?” 

“Oh, I just frightened him ; that’s all.” 

“ You frightened him?” and Ted’s mouth 
fell two degrees below the ordinary angle. 

Ruth laughed, and pretended to walk on. 

“Oh, don’t go just yet, Ruth,” he pleaded ; 
“do tell us all about it. I’m real curious, I 
am really.” 

“Nobody doubts that, Ted,” she said 
gaily. 

“But I don’t understand it no road,” he 
persisted. “I can’t get him to do a thing 
he don’t want to. And I’m big enough, 
heaven knows, and strong to boot.” 

“‘Perhaps you are too big, Ted; he wants 
some one little, to manage him.” 

“ And purty ?” he questioned. 

“Of course,” she answered, with a toss of 
her head. 

“T believe you are right,” he said gravely. 
“?’Tain’t bulk that doesit, or muscle. Look 
at me ; why, I’m nearly big enough to eat. 
you, Ruth, and yet you are stronger than I 
am. Women are curious things, they can 
twist a big fellow right round their fingers 
before he knows, and when he does know, 
I’m blest if he don't like it. I suppose you 
smiled on him, Ruth, and he collapsed ?” 

“Qh, no, not a bit of it,” she answered. 
“T just bearded him in his den, pointed 
out the folly of what he had threatened and 
suggested a more excellent way.” 

‘And he gave in?” 

“Not in words. In that respect he was 
stubborn to the last ; but I know he'll take 
my advice.” 

“ Well, I’m jiggered,” and Ted hoisted his 
big feet on to the bank, the rest of his pon- 
derous anatomy slowly following, till he 
stood upright before her. “ Well, good 
afternoon, Ruth,” he said, when he had re- 
covered from the effort. “You are a 1 
then he paused, 
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“Well, what am I?” 

“T don’t know, the right word don’t come, 
somehow. Anyhow, I'll not forget the grist,” 
and he turned and marched away. 

“ Poor old Ted,” Ruth said softly, to her- 
self, as she watched him for a few seconds. 
“Tt’s a pity he’s so ugly. Fortunately, 
perhaps, Dorothy is blind or——” but she 
did not finish the sentence, for something 
suggested to her that beauty was in spirit 
rather than in face. 

During the rest of the week nothing of 
importance happened. Joel Trevena did 
not carry out his threat. The possibilities 
Ruth had suggested sobered him most ef- 
fectually. He could brag and bluster and 
threaten impossible things, but at heart he 
was a great coward. The people who 
threaten most are generally least to be 
fearel. The man who does desperate 
things says nothing about it beforehand. 

Yet all the while Joel’s anger was at boil- 
ing-point. The ignominy of the previous 
Saturday afternoon he would never forget. 
To be thrown over a hedge as though he 
had been a hedgehog or a dead rat, was an 
insult that no man could endure patiently. 
Fortunately no one knew about it. That at 
least was something to be grateful for. If 
the people of Penleon got to know, he would 
have no rest. They would tease the life 
out of him and deem it excellent fun. 

“The little minx,” he said to himself, 
when Ruth was gone, “she had me there, 
an’ she know’d it. It was just that, that 
made her so cool and perky. No man in 
my position can stand being laughed at, an’ 
she saw through it at a glance. I don’t 
know where those Saxons got their cuteness 
from, but I'll be even with them yet,” and 
he put on his hat and marched away to the 
mill. 

John and Will were greatly tickled when 
Ruth told her story over their late and 
frugal dinner, though Will was by no means 
confident that his sister’s prophecy would 
come true. When, however, Tuesday came 
and went, and they were still left in undis- 
turbed possession of Delph Cottage, he began 
to think she was right, and that Joel had 
capitulated af discretion and with discretion 
also. 

But as the week wore slowly away, he 
began to fear that the respite granted would 
prove all too short, and that in the end 
they would have to go forth from the only 
home he and Ruth had ever known, to find 
shelter where they might. 

Day after day, he and his father toiled 


like galley slaves in the dark and treacherous 
“‘forty-fathom level east,” and day by day, 
nay, hour by hour, they hoped and hoped 
that the next throw of the “pick” would 
touch the long-coveted ore; but the days 
wore on and came to an end, and still no 
sign was given of the hidden treasure. 

Will grew woefully despondent, and would 
gladly have forsaken the pitch; but John 
never bated one jot of heart or hope. 

“The lode is there, Will,” he kept saying. 
“T’ve seen it more than once, shining like a 
golden door. And if we don’t reach it be- 
fore, we shall on Saturday. With this week, 
depend upon it, our long disappointment 
will come to an end.” 

To all of which Will would make no 
answer. He felt he had no right to weigh 
his father down with his own despondency. 
It was rather his duty to cheer and encou- 
rage him. At any rate, if he had no cheer- 
ful words to utter, he would say nothing. 
He was very thankful his father kept so 
cheerful ; but he literally dreaded the com- 
ing of Saturday, for he felt sure it would 
only chronicle another failure and destroy 
their last remaining hope. 

During this week he had very little time 
to brood over the decay of another hope 
that for many a long month had been the 
sweetest drop in the cup of his life. Since 
Saturday afternoon the truth had been 
slowly eating its way into his heart, that by 
his treatment of Joel Trevena he had raised 
an all but impassable barrier between Mary 
and himself. It was a boast of Joel’s that 
he never forgave an insult or an injury. 
Hence, if time should remove every other 
difficulty, this would still remain. Joel 
would never relent, and Mary would bow to 
his will. 

But more pressing needs and anxieties 
left him but little time to brood over these 
more remote contingencies, It was not love 
he had to think about, but bread, and how 
he might win a shelter from the dews and 
chill of night. Their word had been given, 
that if they did not strike ore by Saturday, 
they would leave Delph Cottage, and that 
word they were in honour bound to keep. 

So the shadow of an overwhelming 
anxiety deepened day by day. Even Ruth 
began to look anxious and_hollow-eyed. 
She did not ask any questions when they 
returned in the evening. She had only to 
look at their faces. Moreover, she knew 
that when they struck ore they would tell 
her without the asking. 

It was almost pathetic to see how they all 
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genuinely tried to be cheerful, and how 
heartily they laughed over stale jokes, which 
one or the other told, to keep the merriment 
alive. And when the little stock of anec- 
dotes was exhausted, Ruth would seat her- 
self at the little wheezy harmonium and sing 
plaintive melodies of hope and faith. But 
to Will particularly it all felt a sad and 
painful farce. He felt a hypocrite for acting 
a part he did not feel; yet he did it for the 
sake of the others, and honestly hoped that 
they did not recognise the ghastly mockery 
of his mirth, or guess how deeply rooted 
was his despair. 

But when Friday night came, and brought 
with it no promise or prophecy of better 
days, even the semblance of cheerfulness 
tiled. Will had no heart to tell any more 
stories, and even Ruth had no faith to sing. 
So they sat and looked at each other in 
silence—a silence that was full of awful 
suggestion—and wondered of what the 
other was thinking. 

Ruth felt as she had felt years before 
when her mother lay dead up-stairs ; a brood- 
ing terror seemed in the very air. A fore- 
boding of coming trouble lay like a weight 
upon her heart. John was the most cheer- 
ful of the three; but even he was unusually 
quiet and preoccupied. His faith was being 
severely tried, and he was impatient for the 
morrow, when according to his belief he 
would know the best or the worst. 

On the following morning, with the warm 
light of another summer day flooding the 
earth, hope and cheerfulness returned in 
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some measure to the anxious three. Will 
marched away to his work with a jaunty air, 
whistling as he went ; but John still looked 
grave, and after he had left the house he 
turned back and kissed Ruth again but spoke 
no word. Ruth came to the door and watched 
him till the garden gate closed behind him 
and the tall thorn hedge hid him from view. 
Then she turned back to her housework and 
tried to sing ; but every attempt only brought 
the tears to her eyes, so she gave up trying 
at length, and went about her work in 
silence. 

Nevertheless the foreboding of the night 
before had passed away, and hope kept her 
company until it was time for her father 
and brother's return, but when they did not 
come at the usual hour she grew anxious. 
On Saturday all the miners left work at 
noon, and so they should have been home 
by one o'clock at latest. But two o'clock 
came and three and four and five and still 
they came not. She tried to hope that they 
had discovered the lode, and in their excite- 
ment had forgotten all about the flight of 
time. But as the hours dragged themselves 
along even that hope failed her. 

When five o’clock struck she felt certain 
something had happened. She remembered 
now what Will had said about the dangerous 
state of the ground, and her fears almost 
overcame her. 

“‘T must go into Penleon and get some of 
the miners to go in search of them,” she said 
to herself, fastening on her hat. “God grant 
that they may be found safe and sound.” 
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By THe Rev. Proressor J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., D.C.L, 


HE gods of the heathen—the 

an ie inventions of particular races 
d 4 —were localised to fixed or 
favourite seats. Even the 

God of the Jews was for a 

long time supposed to be 
nearer to Jerusalem than to 

any other site upon earth, and it was a new 
revelation, when Jesus Christ told the woman 
of Samaria that not there, nor at Jerusalem 
only, but everywhere, should they that 
worship in spirit and in truth find and 
worship the eternal Father. In this respect 
the Protestant Churches of the world stand 


nearest to the description of our Lord. 
Though there are Churches of England, of 
Geneva, of Canada, no one for a moment 
supposes that any one country, or spot in 
that country, is more holy than the rest, or 
the favourite seat on earth of the God they 
serve. The various names only refer to the 
particular form of the service in the frame 
of the organization. 

But with other Churches it is not yet so. 
Not to speak of the Jews, who still hold the 
decayed Jerusalem in peculiar veneration, 
the Church of Rome still has its centre, not 
only political, but spiritual, at Rome, so that 
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a pilgrimage to that city is always the dream 
of every pious adherent to that system. This 
is one sign of its medivalism, its lack of 
that emancipation from special locality which 
our Lord promised as a privilege to his new 
and free Church. 

It is somewhat the same case with the 
Greek Church, which calls itself Orthodox. 
Though the establishment of three patriarchs 
(at Jerusalem, Alexandria and Constantino- 
ple) prevents any one city from assuming the 
supremacy which Rome does in the west, 
there is, as it were, an inmost shrine, a Holy 
of Holies, to which the Greek Christian looks 
as the purest and noblest realisation of his 
Church in this world. This spot is the wild 
and romantic promontory of Athos, a penin- 
sula in the strictest sense, whose narrow con- 
tact with the mainland has been for centuries 
easily guarded by a few soldiers, whose pre- 
cipitous cliffs, lashed by perpetual storms, are 
the terror of mariners to this day—a land 
of lonely loveliness, made more lonely by 
the men that inhabit it, of separation from 
the world and its highways, a land devoted 
specially to the service of God, and called in 
all the Greek world Hagion Oros,* the Holy 
Mountain. The mighty snow-capped dome 
which terminates the 40 miles of the woody 
ridge, rises 7,000 feet into the clouds, a land- 
mark to all that sail in the northern Levant. 
From the summit the wondering eye sees in 
a vast amphitheatre the mountains of Thes- 
saly, Pelion, Ossa, the giant Olympus, then 
those of Macedonia, Pangzeus, Rhodope, the 
distant Hemus, till the Asiatic Olympus of 
the Troad completes the great arc of land. 
Looking seaward are islands of renown in 
ancient days, Lemnos, Imbros, and the once 
holy Samothrace, the sacred mountain of the 
old Greeks. There is no prospect in Europe 
to compare with this in beauty and historic 
interest combined. 

Hither it was that princes and statesmen 
fled from Constantinople, from the weari- 
nesses and the vices of Byzantine civilisation, 
and shared with some obscure anchorites the 
peace and freedom of a secluded solitude. 
But it was only a solitude as regards cities 
and men. Far different from the arid deserts 
of Egypt, the glens and caves of Athos 
afforded a shelter clothed with every splen- 
dour and variety of vegetation, peopled 
with the song of birds and sound of tumbl- 
ing streams. It is a very garden of Eden 


* The student of Greek will be interested to know that in 
this title only have the modern Greeks preserved their old word 
for mountain, which they call Vouwni in ordinary talk. This 
latter word, too, is old, very old, but only used once by 
schylus. 
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for beauty, if beauty it was which these early 
monks desired. 

At all events they sought seclusion, and 
with it liberty. In the ninth century the 
tyranny of acruel bureaucracy weighed heavily 
upon the Eastern Empire. The men that 
came to Athos, came in search of relief from 
this intolerable burden, and as soon as they 
so increased as to form monastic societies and 
build churches with cells adjoining, we find 
without surprise that they repudiate every 
master. They obtain charters of civil inde- 
pendence from the Emperors. They next 
reject the jurisdiction of the archbishop of 
Cavalla, their diocesan. Presently they go 
farther, and disclaim the interference of the 
very Metropolitan of Constantinople. Thus 
without control of archbishop, without sanc- 
tion of Synod, the men of the Holy Moun- 
tain gradually crystallised into twenty-one 
distinct monasteries, studding the landscape 
like so many huge castles, with great walls 
and battlements, acquiring lands even out- 
side the promontory, acquiring too, by gift 
and bequest, wealth and treasures of art; 
each independent of the rest, following its 
own customs; each sending to the central 
town a representative, with his vote deter- 
mining the yearly council of five, who direct 
this earliest and most strictly representa- 
tive of all the democracies of medizval 
Europe. 

Though we are not here directly con- 
cerned with politics, yet for the religious 
history of the place it is of great importance 
to know that the monks have for centuries 
been perfectly free, and untrammelled in the 
exercise of their faith. Whatever their 
spiritual life now is, it is the natural deve- 
lopment of the creed which they profess, and 
which they declare to be the only pure creed 
in the world. Even the Turks, under whose 
nominal sway they have remained since the 
conquest of Mahomet II. (1452), made ho- 
nourable terms with them, more honourable 
indeed to the Turks than to the Christians, 
for the monks thrust patriotism aside, and 
submitted to Mahomet before his victory, 
and not till the war of 1821-9, did a single 
Turkish soldier invade the Sacred Mount. 
Independent therefore for ten centuries, re- 
spected even by Turks, infidels, and heretics, 
this great society has kept up the same tra- 
ditions, the same exercises, the same services, 
and now stands out in Europe isolated no 
less in spirit than in situation. As an aged 
servitor on the Mount expressed it to me in 
curious modern English—he had once been a 
sailor on the American coast—when I asked 
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Karyes. 


him the reason for some childish custom ; Ve 
find it so ; we run it so. 

The number of visitors who reach this 
curious place being very few indeed, it is 
worth while for those who have been there 
to tell their experiences. My object in going 
all the way from Ireland was to examine 
the many illuminated manuscripts for which 
their libraries are famous; for I desired, if 
possible, to find the earlier stages of that 
wonderful art, which bursts upon us in its 
unapproachable perfection in the famous 
“ Book of Kells.”* But I should indeed 
have been dull and worthless, if I had not 
been deeply impressed with the natural 
features, still more with the religious condi- 
tion of this wonderful place, and it is to these 


* The * Book of Kells” isa copy of the four Gospels in Latin, 
preserved in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, and judged 
from various indications to date from about the year 700 a.p. 
The opening pages of the Gospels, the page at the end of each, 
and the capitals throughout, are illuminated with an intricacy 
end a perfection not equalled in any other medieval MS. The 
rich colouring is perfectly pre-erved, there is no gold employed. 
We have no record of the scribes or the artists preserved ; the 
book is called after the place from which it was removed in the 
seventeenth century. 








that I shall direct the 
reader’s attention. It is 
very difficult to obtain 
any illustrations of its 
buildings, a few shame- 
ful photographs done by 
some itinerant tinker 
were offered to . me. 
Even those 4 are 
here given, a which 
have artistic nierit, are 
far from giving an ade- 
quate notion of the place. 
Its rich colouring would 
require the brush of a 
painter with the eye and 
hand of Mr. Burne-Jones. 
It is indeed earnestly 
to be desired that the 
monasteries and_ their 
treasures should be fully 
described with illustra- 
tions, a national task 
which the Greek Govern- 
ment might well promote 
and subsidise. For even 
since my visit in 1889, 
the most picturesque of 
all these splendid for- 


tresses, the monastery 
called Simopetra, has 
been burned to the 


ground. When we saw 
it, one sunny morning, 
across a vast chasm, 
poised upon its cliff with the sea 500 feet 
beneath, and the great dome of the Mount in 
the background, we felt without hesitation that 
it far exceeded anything we had ever seen in 
all our travels. Who can tell that similar 
catastrophes and forest fires may not mar the 
beauty of the Mount, and rob us for ever of 
the most precious relics of a bygone age ? * 
There are no inns or roads upon Athos, 
nor is any stranger permitted to land there, 
unless he be accepted as a guest of the 
monks. For this purpose he must obtain 
letters from Greek archbishops, or prime 
ministers, or Turkish ambassadors, which he 
presents to the governing body assembled at 
Karyes, who then issue a circular to the 
twenty-one societies of the Mount, re- 
commending the visitor to their hospitality. 
From that moment he lives free, and is 
received not only at the table of the monks, 
but is sent by boat or mule from each reli- 
gious house to the next. 
* Thus the great fire last year at Salonica almost destroyed 


one of the finest Byzantine churches in the world, and the rest 
in that city barely escaped. 
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Armed with these introductions, I was car- 
ried from Salonica by one of H.M.’s gun- 
boats; and was waked up at five in the morn- 
ing with the hurried message from the 
captain that I. must land at once, or be 
carried off to Lemnos, for one of the usual 
storms was rising, and the first glance showed 
me how dangerous was the coast. We lay 
close to a huge wall of grey rock reaching 
up to heaven, which showed from beneath no 
vegetation or ttack of man, till the eye 
caught a castle, perched like an eagle's nest 
far up the face of the cliff. Then I discerned 
a tiny boathouse straight beneath it, with no 
visible harbour, or connection with the aerial 
keep. Yet it was 
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We hardly heard him beside us with the 
raging of the wind and lashing of the waves, 
and yet after a few minutes he showed us, 
almost straight over our heads, the outer 
edges of the mules coming down io our 
assistance. As we saw the empty stirrup 
now and then hanging in the air over us, we 
asked uneasily whether we were to ascend in 
this way; and yet so we did. It is the 
habit of the perfectly sure-footed beasts, who 
carry loads along these break-neck paths, to 
avoid being jostled by the inner wall of the 
cliff, by walking along the outer edge over the 
precipice. Nodoubt they have ascertained, 
by that instinct which represents genera- 





clearly the entry 
to the other, and 
the sailors brought 
us to a tiny quay 
and little shelter 
for a boat where 
we landed, not 
without difficulty 
and danger. I 
was accompanied 
by my son, fresh 
from Marlborough 
School, and by Mr. 
Sampson, the mis- 
sionary in charge 
of the American 
missions in Mace- 
donia and Bul- 
garia. This ex- 
cellent man, who 
preaches _— every 
Sunday in Greek, 
was invaluable in 
making inquiries 
and carrying on 
conversations, for 
which my modern 
Greek was inade- 
quate. 

Each monastery 
has a boatman 
monk, who lives 
in its boathouse ; ¢ 
and being now re- 
ceived and ques- 
tioned by this 
venerable person, 
he put his mouth 
to a long tube, like 
au trumpet, and 
sang up the moun- 
tain, Penté Moul- 
aria, “five mules”! 
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tions of experience, that this is the safest 
plan, and no rider is fool enough to quarrel 
with a mule in such a situation, but leaves 
it submissively to its own course. It is, 
nevertheless, at first, very trying to the 
nerves, and we felt it so much that twice, 
when passing from one monastery to another, 
we preferred to go down to the sea and 
attempt the journey in an open boat. But 
the first time we met with so heavy a swell, 
that after much toiling we were fain to land 
and make the rest of the way on foot, send- 
ing back our baggage. The second attempt 
was even more disastrous. We were labouring 
hard to round a point beyond which we 
knew we should find the monastery of Xero- 
potamu, when a boat coming down the wind 
warned us that a squall was approaching. A 
moment later it was upon us. Fortunately, 
we had just put about the boat, and Mr. 
Sampson, a brave man and a good sailor, was 
at the rudder. In one minute the surface 
of the sea was not only snow-white with 
foam, but there were tremendous waves, 
over which we scudded down the wind at a 
terrible pace. The bodtmen, with the excep- 
tion of the old monk skipper, who saw we 
were in good hands, were terrified and noisy. 
The soldiers who were with us as a guard of 
honour, though landsmen, and probably never 
before in such a plight, were perfectly calm and 
courageous. To our lee, about a mile off, 
was the great inevitable wall of cliffs, a cer- 
tain destruction if we did not make in our 
straight run a tiny boat harbour which, in 
the distance, looked hardly big enough to 
hold our boat. Yet by the skill and coolness 
of Mr. Sampson we ran safely in, and were 
dragged on shore by two monks who had run 
down from above to help us. So we thanked 
God for our escape, and determined in future 
to risk the precipices and not the squalls of 
Mount Athos. I will add that, upon inquiry, 
we found that accidents to riders are very 
rare, and seem only to happen through the 
fault of the man, not of the beast. 

Bat let us return from this digression, if 
it be a digression, and resume our narrative. 

When we had ascended to the monastery 
(S. Gregory’s), which turned out to be almost 
the most remote and secluded of them all, 
we rode into a walled court surrounded with 
high chambers and towers, and studded with 
small, but very decorated, churches. The 
buildings were all piled together in the most 
picturesque confusion. Out of many win- 
dows tiers of monkish heads looked down 
upon usin shy-wonderment, for we came 
without notice, and any stranger is a great 
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curiosity in the land. The heads of the place 
received us with cold respect, and were not 
satisfied till we produced all our pompous 
introductions, and told them we intended to 
present them formally next day at Karyes 
to the Council. In the interval, we asked 
them to anticipate their hospitality. They 
took the letters, and retiring to their cham- 
bers read them very leisurely, at all events 
delayed a long time before they came back 
with a gracious reply. Though we had 
greatly violated etiquette in not first going to 
Karyes, they would overlook this zrpouBoAy 
or stumbling-block, and entertain us. Indeed, 
already a servitor had brought a tray with a 
plate of jam, a tumbler full of spoons, and 
little glasses of mastich liqueur. The visitor 
takes a spoonful of jam from the plate, and 
then taking the liqueur, drinks to the health 
of the monks present. A moment later and 
the servitor appears with Turkish coffee. 
At every monastery, at every visit, this 
ceremony is repeated, and when it is over 
conversation commences. 

The monks are not very interesting talkers. 
As they never study, hardly ever see even a 
newspaper, and are long since separated from 
the world, their stock of ideas is small, and 
they have little to give forth from their 
mental stores. Two human qualities, how- 
ever, are still strong in them: the first is 
curiosity, shown by all manner of strange 
inquiries about their visitors and their 
country. They wanted to know why we 
came, why we had been brought in a ship of 
war, what influence I had with Mr. Glad- 
stone (whom they thought our permanent 
Prime Minister, even in 1889), whether Mr. 
Gladstone was likely to marry the Queen, 
and more silly talk of the kind. The other 
salient point about them was their over- 
weening opinion of the importance of Mount 
Athos, its extraordinary sanctity, and the 
great name and fame which they possessed 
in all the world, They thought that in 
religion especially they had no equals, and 
they were very much astonished when Mr. 
Sampson, like a true missionary, began to 
question their very idea of holiness, and to 
preach to them a gospel to which they were 
perfect strangers. 

For here is a large society, or set of soci- 
eties, altogether devoted to religion, whose 
every act, whose every sight reminds them 
of holy things, and yet the whole conception 
of godliness, in our sense, is perfectly ab- 
sent. For to them, piety consists in strict 
orthodoxy according to the Eastern Church, 
from whose tenets not one of them has the 
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Lavra, 


smallest temptation to secede, and in honour- 
ing God by perpetual services, wherein they 
spend hours of the day and of the night, 
but in which devotion is not required. They 
understand no service of God beyond the 
respectful reading out or singing of endless 
psalms, lessons, and prayers. At the great 
monastery called Lavra, we were present on 
the eve of Palm Sunday, at a service which 
lasted from seven in the evening to nine in the 
morning! Many times in the night, as I was 
sleepless with excitement at all these won- 
ders, I rose and went into the church, where 
a stall had been reserved for me. It was 
brilliantly lighted ; the jewelled pictures on 
the screen (iconostasis) glittered in many 
colours ; while the solemn monks, in sober 
black, formed a strange contrast in the stalls 
which surrounded the little transepts. A 
crowd of servants—silent, vacant, patient 
faces—filled the west-end ; while at a lectern 
in the midst, the priests intoned the one hun- 
dred and fifty Psalms of David, or the whole 
narrative of the Passion. Many of the very 
old monks were asleep during most of the 
night ; others were allowed to pass out into 


the court, where the full moon was shining 
upon the countless galleries and gables, and 
upon the two giant cypresses in the midst, 
which have stood, black as the monks, in this 
court for many centuries. 

It is the fashion of the Greek Church not 
to have more than one service in any church 
on any one day, hence also the fashion of 


having a number of small churches instead 
of one great one. In this Lavra, the largest 


of the monasteries, there were over forty of 
these chapels, dedicated to various saiiits, 
and all claiming sanctity from the presence 
of various legs, arms, tongues, teeth of holy 
persons, whose frail bodies are supposed to 
retain the virtues of their long-departed 
spirits. Pre-eminent among these relics are 
fragments of what is called the True Cross, 
that is to say the cross which the Empress 
Helena, mother of Constantine, is said 
to have sought and found in the place 
supposed to be Golgotha, and which was 


proved to be that of our Saviour, among 


those which were exhumed, by bringing to 
life a dead man laid upon it! Of this cross, 
a considerable portion is supposed to be pre- 
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served in the various churches. These things 
savour so strongly of Romish superstition, 
that we imagine ourselves at Tréves or at 
Naples, where the Holy Coat, or the blood 
of St. Januarius, liquefied twice a year, is 
supposed to possess miraculous virtues. They 
might, indeed, be called occult, so far as we 
were concerned. 

It seemed to me, when closely observing 
the monks handling their relics with genu- 
flexions and prayers, that after all, in their 
inmost souls, they had no living faith in 
them. They have been brought up in the 
tradition of regarding them as sacred, and of 
treating them with formal veneration ; but 
how much spiritual reality does this knee 
and lip-service imply? Perhaps little in 
one sente, and much in another. For it 
seemed to me that in a frame of mind where 
men deliberately set down the regular per- 
formance of long service as in itself pleas- 
ing to God, without any regard of the 
mental condition of the worshippers, they 
may consistently hold that outward respect 
to their relics is quite sufficient without 
feeling any emotion of reverence towards 
them. 

But on such points a stranger has no right 
to dogmatise. Of course there may be, even 
on Mount Athos, “‘ seven thousand left that 
have not bowed the knee to Baal,” and among 
the younger monks I saw here and there a 
face which bore strong evidence of spiritual 
conflicts. The inferences which we drew 
were from the general aspect of the services 
and the faces of the monks who attended 
them; still more from their answers and com- 
ments made when Mr. Sampson eloquently 
expounded to them the spiritual side of the 
Christian faith—a spirituality certainly as 
consistent with the doctrines of the Greek 
Church as it is with our Protestant creeds. 

But let us resume our tour. The whole 
series of monasteries on the west side of the 
Mount are wild and poor, as compared with 
those on the milder slopes of the east side. 
Hereis a series of great castles, beginning with 
Vatopedi, near the junction of the isthmus, 
and ending with the magnificent Lavra, near 
the point of the promontory. To this gene- 
ral rule there are exceptions, notably that of 
the Russico, a Russian monastery on the 
west side, where, along with that called the 
Serai, near the central Karyes, is a planta- 
tion of that people, who desire to push 
Russian influence in Greek lands, and are, 
therefore, regarded with great jealousy by 
the nationalist party on the Mount. I will 
not spend a word upon these rich and appa- 
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rently modern establishments, which endea- 
voured to show their genuine hospitality by 
putting their visitors into European beds, 
with carpets on the floor of German manufac- 
ture, and by producing at dinner a course 
of pickles, imported from Crosse and Black- 
well. 

One of these modernizers actually told me 
that he thought the exclusion of women 
should be abandoned, and the Holy Mountain 
made in this respect like the rest of the 
world! Upon me such an opinion came 
with a painful shock, in the midst of a society 
so conservative of old tradition. And what 
a terrible violation of tradition would it be, 
seeing the mischievous sex have been ex- 
cluded from the Mount since 1248, so that 
not even cows, goats, hens, or other female 
domestic animals are admitted! Iam not 
disposed to defend this exclusion ; I do not 
believe that the monks are better men, but 
perhaps worse, by reason of it. But when 
one place in Europe has this peculiarity, 
which makes the whole district one monas- 
tery, and there is even a considerable town 
without the trace of a woman in it, I think 
that in this prosaic age, when everything is 
in danger of being reduced to the dead level 
of vulgar commonplace, we should protest 
in favour of ancient fashions, not against 
them, because they are antiquated, and just 
as we deplore the abandonment of quaint 
national costumes for the ugly Frankish 
dress of common Europe, so we should resist 
the modernising of Mount Athos into an 
every-day society. 

There is no probability that women would 
have any effect in deepening or spiritualising 
their religion ; if there was, then I have not 
a word to say ; but any one who sees what 
the attempts of the Russians have been, will 
feel at once that a modern Athos would be a 
worse anachronism than an Athos without 
the female sex. It is indeed most strange to 
ride into Karyes, through large villas with 
gardens, into streets lined with shops, and 
find not a woman or a baby. There are 
young boys imported from the mainland ; 
but all these are at work, labouring for the 
monks, whose servants seemed to me to 
have a depressed and worn look. The streets 
of the town are gloomy and silent, no peals 
of laughter or games of children occur there, 
nor do I remember any trace of high enjoy- 
ment, unless it were the love-songs of the 
nightingales, who bid defiance to the monks, 
and violate all the ordinances of that gens 
eterna, in qua nemo nascitur—the everlasting 
race, where no one is ever born. 
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From Karyes we went to Vatopedi, and 
then all along the eastern coast, passing from 
monastery to monastery, studying treasures, 
examining MSS.,and noting what we could of 
the manners and customs of the monks. The 
larger houses have many books and MSS. ; 
there have even been a few printed at a 
small press once kept at Lavra. But as nobody 
ever reads anything but the service books in 
use in the chapels, the libraries are covered 
with dust, and were in former days pitifully 
neglected. The habit of copying out the 
Gospels and other good books seems to have 
ceased about the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Shortly after that time early travellers 
speak of the monks as so ignorant that they 
could not read, and when Mr. Curzon wrote 
his famous “ Monasteries of the Levant,” he 
found the MSS. at Mount Athos generally 
cast into some damp cellar, and going to ruin 
with other lumber. The monks, therefore, 
were far less shocked to see, than we are to 
hear, that quantities of those precious parch- 
ments were made into cartridge-cases by the 
Turkish soldiers during the War of Libera- 
tion of the Greeks (1821-9). The negotia- 
tions of Mr. Curzon for some of these ne- 
glected treasures form the most amusing part 
of his excellent book. Now at last, when each 
visitor who arrives there at once asks for the 
libraries, and looks for the books, the good 
monks have re-discovered their wealth, and 
we may now be fairly secure that no more 
MSS. will be destroyed. But those of secu- 
lar interest have almost all been carried into 
Europe long ago. As far back as the days of 
the revival of learning the Holy Mount was 
known as the hunting-ground for classical 
texts, and many of our Greek books are 
derived from this workshop of copyists. 

The number of copies of the Gospels, many 
illuminated in gold and splendid colours, is 
enormous, and I noted at first with surprise 
that the Gospel of St. John always comes 
first. But I soon felt the propriety of this, 
especially in the metaphysical Greek Church, 
where mysterious world-principles are more 
prominent than the simple laws of faith and 
practice. To them the Gospel of St. John 
was the natural preface or introduction to 
the New Testament, beginning as it does 
with its conscious echo of the opening of 
Genesis. In the beginning was the Word— 
and the Word was made flesh.* The apostle, 
in fact, gives us the metaphysical genesis 

* So in Genesis: **In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth,” with the climax, ‘‘In the image of God created 
He man.” It is even probable that the apostle, writing after 


most of the New Testament had been composed, intended his 
Gospel as a general Preface to the whole. 
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of the spiritual creation of the Church, as 
Moses had given us the historical genesis of 
the physical creation of mankind. 

But when I had turned over dozens upon 
dozens of these fair copies, I came to the con- 
clusion that in earlier times copying cut the 
Gospels must have been counted a religious 
service, like reciting long rituals in the 
present day. There was no desire or ex- 
pectation that any one should ever read 
these precious books. Even their old service 
books, with very curious musical notation 
(on one line, instead of a stave), they could 
not read, though I showed them, in the 
library at Vatopedi, a MS. of the fourteenth 
century, giving a full description of this use. 
To my great regret I had no time to copy 
even a part of it. 

The other treasures of the monasteries are 
beautiful embroidered vestments, many of 
thera of great antiquity, and mosaic pave- 
ments or designs upon the walls, in the form 
of rich carpets hung against them. There 
were also many splendid crown lights of 
hammered brass, and, of course, much quaint 
and elaborate carving in stonework of the 
buildings. I noticed at Iviron, one of the 
richest of the foundations, a set of capitals 
faced with rams’-heads, which were pecu- 
liarly striking. Even the outer walls of 
brickwork are diversified by having plates 
of Rhodian ware built into them, so as to 
produce symmetrical ornament. 

The pictures which adorn their walls are 
of that peculiar character ordained by the 
Orthodox Church. In a special book by a 
monk of the Holy Mount, still preserved, the 
rules are set down according to which each 
saint in the calendar must be represented 
without the smallest license being allowed 
to the artist. Although, therefore, to the 
learned each saint can thus be known at 
first sight, they add his name on the wall 
beside him in most of the old Greek churches. 
S. Sebastian, for example, appears stuck so 
full of arrows that their feathers make a sort 
of fur coat all round him. So, also, the 
favourite scenes from Holy Writ—the flight 
to Egypt, the swine rushing into the lake, 
and, above all, the last judgment—are repre- 
sented with some variety of feeling and 
taste, but always in the same plans. It seems 
to me that in the disposition of his pictures 
in the famous chapel at Padua, Giotto, an 
early Italian painter, has been greatly in- 
fluenced by these old Byzantine regulations. 
In all these matters we see over and over 
again the same obdurate adherence to old 
ways, to old forms, to old traditions. This 
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The Kitchen at Vatopedi. 


it is which makes the medizvalism of Athos 
so intense and peculiar. 

I have frequently spoken of the wealth of 
the monks, and this is still true, though much 
of their property in Bulgaria has been seques- 
trated, either by the Turks, or in Roumania 
by the new Government. But they still 
own no small property, both on the penin- 
sula, which has some very fertile slopes and 
uplands, on the sister peninsulas which form 
that famous trident of old called the Chalci- 
dice, and even in Macedonia. One monk is 
allowed to reside in Salonica as their agent, 
and it is quite amusing to meet an ex-agent 
on the Holy Mountain ; he is so smartened, 
so experienced, so spoilt, from the old, 
simple ideal by contact with the world. 

I have as yet said nothing about the diet 
of these monks. Though some of the houses 
are idiorythmic, that is to say, they make what 
rules and relax what rules they like, still 
the force of precedent makes them adhere 
uniformly enough to a very strict regimen. 
Of their vigils, night services, long prayers, 
Ihave spoken. But there are many, espe- 
cially of the stricter anchorites, who live alone 


in the mountain, to whom meat is unknown. 
Even fish, except shell fish, is forbidden on 
the proper fast days. As they have no cows 
they have no milk; no hens, and they have 
no eggs, unless imported for Easter from the 
mainland. Their main diet, then, is black 
bread, of good quality, with a figure of Christ 
stamped upon each loaf; soup, made chiefly 
of oil and rice; such vegetables as fennel 
and garlic ; fish, snails, and plenty of strong 


red wine. This last, and constant cups of 
Turkish coffee, sustain their lives well 
enough. There is no object in sustaining 


their energies. 

We were, unfortunately, not there in the 
fruit season, and found the fasting in Holy 
Week very severe, though the good monks 
did all they could to make us comfortable, 
and showed themselves perfect models of 
courteous hospitality. But the beauty of 
the place, the freshness of the air, the strange- 
ness of the life, the deep interest of this 
fossil religion engrossing the whole life -of 
its votaries with a faith that was not faith, 
with works that were not works, with its 
ideal life that was vo life, with listlessness 
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for its hope, apathy for its love—who could 
think of material comforts in the midst of 
these strange experiences? And so we sat 
far into the night in aerial balconies, which 
clung to the outward summit of these castles, 
showing us through the floor the sea a thou- 
sand feet beneath ; we passed through forests 
of heath, over carpets of forget-me-not, of 
iris, of orchids ; we rode upon saddles of 
rich carpets through pathless brakes of ever- 
green, amid torrents and precipices ; we 
passed from the rich castles on the shore, 
where the courtly abbot pledged us in gene- 
rous wine, to the alpine cliffs where the 
lonely ascetic, seeking God amid the heats 
and storms of nature upon the naked rock, 


would not so much as turn and look upon 
us ; and constantly the question came back 
upon us, Have they found the God whom 
they so diligently seek? It would, indeed, 
be presumptuous to answer, No. Divers 
nations have divers ways of aspiring to per- 
fection. The Oriental mind—and these men 
may be classed without hesitation among 
Orientals—will never. be understood by us 
thoroughly. Their motives, their reasoning, 
their ideal, seem quite different from ours. 
They feel themselves as superior to us as 
any of us can feel tothem. If I can make 
the reader understand them, it is all that I 
can desire ; but I do not feel that I have done 
it for myself. 
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{OLLOW the song-bird’s flight 
Into the far-off blue, 


Caroling up the height 


In its ecstasy,—but who 


May follow the spirit upon the road 


Which leads to the realms of joy and God ? 


Follow the river’s flow 


Unto the wide, wide sea ; 


Where the white sails come and go, 


And the winds blow fresh and free. 


But who may foilow the souls that move 


Into the ocean of God's dear love ? 


Whither the rivers come, 
Thither the rivers turn, 
And the spirit for its home 


In the heart of God doth yearn ; 


For the children of God can only rest 


In fulness of joy upon His breast ! 


CLARA THWAITES. 
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MARTHA AND MARY. 
By raz Lars ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 


Luxe x. 38—42. 


N unending interest broods over 
this story. We return to it 
again and again, finding fresh 
lessons in it every time. 
Martha and Mary are sisters 

to whom every reader of the Lord’s 
life is drawn. In a certain way 
we feel grateful to them. They opened 
their home to the Lord when others cast 
Him out. They believed in Him : they 
ministered to Him: they worshipped Him. 
Yet to many readers they are a perplexin 
study. The one seems to exhibit a life idea 
and spiritual ; the other a life care-filled and 
worldly. It is a contrast which everybody 
feels to be painful ; against which we all, at 
one time or another, have uttered our silent 
protest. Yet it continues to be felt. The 
two sisters have come to be looked upon as 
types of contrasted life rather than living 
beings—types vague and conventional, mere 
figures in an old story, portraits of which 
the true features are effaced, the legend over 
the one being a word of praise, under the 
other a word of blame. 

But the memory of the two women was 
not preserved in the Gospels to be a per- 
plexity, or a contrast, or a mere mist cloud 
of vagueness and uncertainty. It is plain 
that to the two writers who have recorded 
their story, the forms of the sisters were 
definite, clear cut, natural, very human, and 
such as were to be studied in after days, and 
pondered, and profited by. And certainly 
the Lord had two very real, very greatly 
esteemed souls in His presence when He 
addressed them as He is here represented. 

Let us then set ourselves to recall the old 
scene—this hospitable home in Bethany, 
those two forms of early Christian life. 

Let us patiently study this narrative, 
until we clearly understand its meaning, 
until, for us at least, the vague nimbus and 
painful contrast shall be dissolved, and the 
sisters stand out before us in their natural 
forms, in their sisterly relation, humanly de- 
fined, and, as nearly as possible, as they 
must have appeared to the Lord Himself. 

In order to accomplish this, it will be well 
at the outset to clear the way by some brief 
statements as to what those sisters were nof. 

It is as plain as anything written in this 






book can be, that it is mere error to take 
them as the representatives severally of the 
worldly and the spiritual sides of life. All 
those censures which have been heaped on 
Martha’s care for many things—in the no- 
tion that this care was worldliness—are 
simply to be swept out of our thoughts. 
Whatever Martha’s spirit was, it was not of 
what the Bible calls the “world.” What- 
ever Martha’s defects may have been, they 
did not constitute worldliness. She was a 
lover of Jesus. And her place spiritually, 
whether it was a humble place or otherwise, 
was inside of the same kingdom of Heaven 
in which Mary sat. 

And not less completely should we sweep 
out of our thoughts the view that Mary, 
seating herself as a disciple at the feet of 
Christ, represented a higher form of Chris- 
tian life than Martha who served. This 
view has been a great trouble ‘to Christian 
housewives. How many a time has it been 
said, ‘Oh, that we had more of Mary’s spirit 
and less of Martha’s! We are so care-filled 
and troubled about the things of the house.” 
What such minds run out upon, when this 
wish is expressed, is the care and worry of 
household duties on the one hand, and, on 
the other, retirement and imagined bliss of 
spiritual contemplation. 

But Christianity puts no mark of in- 
feriority on housewife tasks. It is not a 
religion of retirement and contemplation, 
but of good sense, good faith, and good 
works. So far from calling the housewife 
from household tasks, it lays down rules to 
guide her in the fulfilment of them ; and it 
adds entreaties that she be found diligent at 
these tasks. In the eye of Christ, a fol- 
lower of His who is also a housewife, and 
who is diligent in the affairs of her house, is 
a beautiful object, one on whom both His 
approval and His blessing rest. 

Nothing is more striking in the religious 
life we have been called to follow than the 
way in which it teaches us that we are set 
in the world, in the house and out of it, to 
serve, actively if possible, if not, passively ; 
but in any case to serve. Mere contempla- 
tion, mere reading, mere listening, have 
never prospered as forms of Christian life. 
And we may be certain it was not for any- 
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thing that could be so named that Mary was 
commended by the Lord. The law for our 
life is, “‘ Not slothful in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.” 

Martha “served,” and Mary “sat at His 
feet.” But the Lord, by what He said, did 
not put any mark of disapproval on Martha’s 
serving. Christianity has lifted all such 
service, the very humblest kind of it, into 
the air and light of Heaven. So be that it 
is loyal, free from self-seeking, and rendered 
as to Christ, all homely service is now 
touched by Heaven. Kitchen, nursery, 
sewing-room, market, they are but ante- 
rooms of the house of God if Christians 
serve in them. “To sweep the stairs,” 
as George Herbert told us long ago, if 
it be done as Christ’s handmaid, “it is 
divine.” 

Having thus cleared our thoughts from 
these erroneous conceptions of the difference 
between those two sisters, let us now try if 
we can gather up, by a careful consideration 
of the narrative, what the true state of the 
case was. 

Observe, then, that what brought Martha 
with her complaint to Jesus was not her 
serving, her fulfilment of household duties, 
but this, that she was cumbered with serving. 

It was a temporary worry, and entangle- 
ment with many things, a momentary sense 
that she was unable to overtake her tasks. 

She was cumbered. 

We all know what that means. In the 
best of service, things may seem too many 
for us, Actually they may be too many. Or, 
through failure of our strength, they may 
seem too many. At any rate, it was the 
burden, the encumbrance, that broke down 
her patience and brought her in a moment 
of weakness as a complainer to Christ. 

At this point it will be a help to recall the 
scene. Jesus was stretched on the usual 
couch on which people in those days re- 
clined when about to take food. 

The meal was not yet set on the table, or 
it was just about to be set. It was just the 
moment when a housewife’s care is most 
intense. The preparations have been going 
forward ; and now has come the moment 
when the food is to be served. Put all 
West-end notions out of your mind. There 
is no cook in the kitchen to carry the burden 
of Martha’s care. There are no waiters to 
set everything in order on the table. It 
is the house of two women who are poor. 
Martha is housewife, cook, waiter, all in one. 
And up to this moment she has done well. 
She received the Lord into the house. She 
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was content that Mary might entertain Him 
till the food was prepared. 

But she has entangled herself. She has 
set herself to show her love by a specially 
full repast. 

And it has been too much for her. It has 
become a burden to her. And just then, 
when her face is hot with the fire, and her 
anxiety hot for fear that things may be 
spoiled at the fire—just then she sees Mary 
with cool face, with rapt eyes, listening, as 
Martha thinks in her impatience, idly, to the 
Lord. ° 

And so, caught by this moment of weak- 
ness, weighed down by the very burden her 
love had taken up, and stung by what 
seemed, but what was not, the indifference 
of her sister, she came to the Lord and said, 
‘Dost thou not care that my sister hath left 
me to serve alone?” At this moment even 
the form of the Lord was darkened out of 
her view ; even He seems to her to act not 
quite fairly. That is always the way. 
When we take wrong views of the Christian 
people in the house or in the Church with 
us, the shadow of our prejudice reaches over 
and falls on the Lord as well. Care first 
leads us to fancy that our fellow-Christians 
are ill-treating us. Then it takes us down 
another step, and we think that even God 
is hard upon us. 

Now let us leave the sisters for a little 
and turn to the words and actions of the 
Lord. E 

And here let me say—and do not be sur- 
prised when I say—we must not take those 
words of the Lord as if they were words 
in a sermon. We must take them as words 
spoken in the quiet atmosphere of the home, 
with home accents upon them, with homely 
courtesies expressed by them. 

I mean, He did not utter them as He 
uttered the words addressed to the unbe- 
lieving Pharisees, or even as He spoke to 
the multitude who listened to Him on the 
Mount ; but gently, pleadingly—I will go 
further and say playfully. 

Be sure the humane, considerate, brotherly 
Jesus, whose heart was tender with the joy 
of being received by those loving hearts, 
had nothing but goodwill and gentleness 
in His thoughts when He replied to Martha. 
Be sure, also, He took in the situation at 
a glance. He beheld His friend, just as she 
was. He saw the hot face, the momentary 
worry, the real entanglement. 

Do you think the Lord, the all-gracious, 
the fountain from which everything gentle 
in our life has been drawn, was such an 
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one as to launch out, at a moment like 
that, to a friend like that, in hard-set or 
even high-set words ? 

No. He replied to her on the level of the 
actual circumstances. He, so to speak, came 
near to her, tenderly sympathised with her 
and took up her burden, and in these words : 
—‘“ Martha, Martha, thou art careful and 
troubled about many things. But one thing 
is needful.” (Only for but.) They are all 
the same as if the Lord had said, ‘ Martha ! 
Art thou troubled so? My coming has 
proved a burden to thee. Do not suffer My 
coming to be a burden. I am not ill to 
serve. Do not trouble to provide many 
things for the feast. Only one thing is 
needful. One thing is enough for Me.” 

And it ought not to surprise us that the 
Lord spoke to this effect to Martha. In 
this very chapter we are told that He in- 
structed His disciples, when they entered a 
house, to eat just such things as were set 
before them. He was not above speaking 
about the things on the table. 

The clause, “One thing is needful,” we 
have read as if it were a clause in a sermon. 
We have not tried to read it, as a passing 
sentence, in a little talk at the fireside, or 
at the table, just before the meal was to be 
served, in a poor woman’s house. But 
really it was that. And aithough every 

‘common thing the Lord said suggests other 
and higher things, the first sense always 
remains. And there can be little doubt the 
first sense of these words meant for Martha, 
and would be understood by Martha to refer 
to the food she was preparing. 

Now let us go on to the words about 
Mary, and try to unlock their meaning by 
the same key. So long as we take the words 
sermon-ways, they must mean a contrast 
between the two sisters; a setting Martha 
down and Mary up; a reproof to Martha, a 
crown of honour for Mary. 

But all that would be unnatural and un- 
like the manner of Jesus. If through Mar- 
tha’s worries there was a momentary breach 
between the sisters, the Lord was not one 
to widen that, but to heal it. Do not think 
of Him, therefore, in reading this second 
sentence in His reply to Martha, otherwise 
than as a guest and the friend of both. 

The words about Mary are these: “ Mary 
hath chosen that good part which shall not 
be taken away from her.” 

Now these words, partly from our associ- 
ation with past interpretation of them, partly 
from the way in which the sentence “ One 
thing is needful” has been mixed up with 


them and made a preface to them, those 
words seem, just at first sight, as if they 
were setting Mary very high indeed, out of 
sight high above Martha. 

But let us still keep the circumstances in 
view and patiently consider the first mean. 
ing of the words. Remember that the words 
“But one thing is needful,” refer to the food 
which Martha was preparing, and have no 
immediate bearing on Mary. At any rate, 
they are not to be looked upon as a back- 
ground on which Mary’s excellence is painted. 
The words do not mean, as we have so often 
heard, “Thought of eternity is needful,” 
“Faith in immortality is needful,” “Anxiety 
about the soul is needful,” “Salvation is 
needful,” “A Saviour is needful ;” and the 
wise Mary hath chosen that. That is how 
the story has been read, sermon-ways, as I 
have said. But that is not how the story 
should be read. The words about Mary 
begin and end in the sentence, “ Mary hath 
chosen that good part which shall not be 
taken away from her.” Now what I want to 
recall for you is the original, the first and 
therefore the true meaning of these words, 
and the meaning which both Martha and 
Mary must have attached to them at the 
time. We shall reach that meaning by con. 
sidering what it was which Martha had 
asked the Lord todo. She asked Him to bid 
Mary rise from sitting at His feet, and come 
to her help in the preparation of the meal. 

Now our Lord more than once let out His 
mind on the places which people chose at 
feasts. ‘Do not choose high places,” He 
had said, “but low places: not the highest 
but the lowest. Lest if thou choose the 
highest it be taken from thee and given to 
one more worthy of it.” Well, there is an 
allusion to that strain of His teaching here. 
Martha, in her momentary impatience, was 
grudging Mary the seat she had taken. Bid 
her rise from it, she said. But the Lord— 
and be quite sure it would be said pleasantly 
—replied in substance : “ Martha, only look. 
It is not the seat of honour. She is in the 
lowliest place. It is at my feet. She is not 
taking thy place as head of the house, but 
this humble place, the place of a child—of a 
disciple at my feet. It is not as if she had 
sought, like the mother of James and John, 
a place at my right hand. It is the place at 
my feet only. That is all she wants for her 
portion; that is the share she has chosen, 
just to sit here. Martha, bear with her to- 
day. She has not meant to vex thee. She 
has taken this humblest place there was to 
take to-day. No master of ceremonies can 
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say to one sitting here, ‘Rise: go lower 
down.’ There is no lower down. She has 
chosen that good part, that lowly place, 
which shall not be taken from her.” 

And this meaning would be expressed in 
words which would fall simply, not like the 
fervour of preaching, but as the natural out- 
flow of domestic conversation, with gentle 
accentuation, so as not to vex Martha, so as 
to soothe her, pleasantly ; do not be sur- 
prised if I add, smilingly ; looking right into 
Martha’s face and, by his gentleness and 
winning ways, bringing her over to His 
mind, and to the conclusion to let Mary sit 
where she was. And without any doubt, 
although it is not here told, He succeeded. 
For when you next meet with the sisters 
they are close friends. 

Now the question will naturally occur, 
after a study of this kind, What do we gain 
by surrendering the old familiar interpreta- 
tion of the passage ? 

And that is a very proper question to put. 
My reply to it is this: We gain, first of all, 
escape from a merely conventional reading 
of the story. We gain what painting gained 
when it escaped from the gold backgrounds 
and ring-halos, and monastic attitudes of the 
Middle Age saints and martyrs, and got back 
te natural expression and human forms. We 
get back to actuality, to nature, to humanity. 
And next we gain an immense freshness in 
the reading and application of the story. 
Instead of having to decline to lower levels 
of interest and truth, we rise to new and un- 
expected heights. 

And it will be my business now, in the 
short space left to me, to point out some of 
the wisdom to which a natural reading of 
this old story leads. And I will place first 
of all this: That Martha and Mary are 
brought nearer to us, made more akin to us, 
are more certainly seen to be of our flesh 
and blood than by the conventional reading 
they could be. 

This is not the only place where the two 
sisters appear. They appear in the story of 
their brother’s resurrection, and acting just 
as we find them doing here. 

Martha, hearing that the Lord was coming, 
rises and goes forth to meet Him: Mary sat 
at home and wept until the Master called 
her. That is the same Martha whose form 
is so active in preparing the feast to Jesus 
here—earnest, hearty, forthgoing, hospitable, 
self-denying. There is something to be done; 
she rises at once to do it. She does not stop 
to discuss methods, capacities, motives. The 
work has got to be done for Christ: ‘“ Here 


am I, Lord, accept me.” And while others 
are only dreaming, considering. forecasting 
possibilities, she is far on the way. 

But it is just to natures of this make that 
fits and moods of depression readily come. 
Setting forth alone, undertaking more than 
she has strength for, by-and-by her strength 
fails her, or fear of failure overtakes her. 
She is the willing worker on whom the bur- 
dens are too readily laid. A sense of injus- 
tice, of being overtasked, takes possession of 
her, oppresses her. She looks round about : 
why are others not working by her side ? 
why is that one secluded there, this one in 
that other place ? The moment which came 
to Martha comes to all who resemble her— 
a moment of self-consciousness, of irritation, 
of complaining, and the cry goes up, “ Lord, 
dost Thou not care that my sisters, my 
brothers, have left me to serve alone ?” 

But it is not for nothing that such a mo- 
ment is suffered to come to any true servant 
of Christ. It is a moment of insight into 
the limitation of one’s powers, into the waste 
of energy, into the necessity of returning 
and being at rest in Christ. The temptation 
of natures like Martha’s is to mistake bustle 
for work. If they are moving about enough 
they think it is well. They are slow to 
learn the simplicity which is the law of 
Christ’s workfield. They have not yet 
learned, that for the souls they have to feed, 
as for the Master Himself, “One thing is 
enough.” They multiply, they heap up; 
they say in their earnestness, “More, still 
more ; we cannot honour the Master enough. 
Let us give Him refinement, culture, music, 
rich ritual in the Church. On His poor ones 
outside let us bestow gifts of charity, gifts 
of healing, clothes, food, money. In the 
Sunday-school, to His little ones, let us give 
pictures, amusements, prizes, picnics, deco- 
rations.” We go on until we are over- 
whelmed with our much serving. Then our 
strength breaks down. Martha’s moment 
comes on us, we give out our cry ; and the 
Lord replies to our ery of distress, as He 
replied to Martha’s, by gently leading us 
back out of our self-made burdens: “.Dear 
ones, but one thing is needful in work for 
Me, give me your hearts. That is the ban- 
quet which best pleases me.” 

And it is a lesson not less fresh, not less 
enduring, we get from His words concerning 
Mary. No doubt He does, in His gentle 
way, put her choice over against Martha's 
bustling. No doubt there remains a mean- 
ing beyond the first meaning, in the words 
in which He pled for her, 
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In a far deeper sense than any application 
to an earthly banquet could bring out, He 
intended to show that Mary had really 
chosen for eternity. Each of the sisters had 
chosen a place. Martha had chosen the 
place of head, of mistress, of provider. 
Bustle, murmur of work, stir of endeavour, 
all these marked out the place she had 
chosen. But you see she had to surrender 
it. Her strength failed, or her patience 
failed. She would not be sole mistress any 
longer. She would be servant under the same 
yoke as Mary: “Bid her that: she help me.” 

But Mary’s place could never fall from 
her, could never be taken from her in that 
way. Never could come to her in that place, 
overtasking, or weariness, or sense of injus- 
tice. It was the dear old place of the lowly ; 
the place of the wise. “With the lowly 
dwelleth wisdom,” as the old proverb says. 
At the feet of Jesus: that means the place 
of a learner, a child, a disciple. At the feet 
of Jesus ; that means dependence, humility, 
trust. That is a place which cannot be taken 
away from us. For it is given to us by God. 
We can be in that place and fulfil all our 
Christian and human life. We can go through 
every stage and circumstance of life, still 
sitting in that place. Our soul can be at 
home there, in its outgoing and incoming, 
all the world over. 

“At the feet of Jesus,” that is a place for 
time: that will be the best place through 
eternity. 
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And how good for us both that there is 
such a place and that we know of it! It is 
the deep, ever-present longing for immor- 
tality which the possession of this place 
meets. Our hearts go out instinctively to- 
wards possessions that cannot be taken away, 
We would have everything we grasp to 
resemble the everlasting hills. We clothe 
every joy, every friend, everything dear with 
permanence. It is a rude shock to us, it is 
a mystery we are never reconciled to, when 
we find these possessions passing out of our 
grasp. Death seems to penetrate every spot 
in our dwelling-place. But it is not so. There 
is this place into which it cannot come. The 
soul who is seated at the feet of Jesus is 
already in a land where there is no death. 
“At the feet of Jesus.” You are there for 
ever. That good portion, that happy place, 
that best possession no one can take from 
you. 

And that is the place I commend to you. 
There is none better; there is none sweeter ; 
there is none safer. It is there you can 
best fight with sin. It is there you can 
most successfully follow after holiness. It 
is a nestling place for Christian faith: it is 
the place of the Christian child, of the 
Christian disciple. It will be a joy to you to 
occupy it. All the time you spend there 


will be a time of blessing, and it will turn 
out in your experience to be the good part 
of your life, the part that shall not be taken 
away. 





THE COMMON LODGING-HOUSES OF LONDON. 
By raz REV. ANDREW MEARNS. 


SECOND 





m|N trying to obtain an ac- 
curate knowledge of the 
London lodging - houses 
and their inmates we 
must be careful not to 
over-estimate what has 
been done for their im- 
provement. Statements 
are sometimes made with a view to show the 
efficiency of certain elevating agencies and 
so to win for them continued support, 
whereby many are misled. 

We are told that since these agencies came 
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into operation a great transformation has 
taken place, that the sanitary condition of 
the houses is far better than it used to be, 
and that the immorality and crime once so 
rife amongst those who frequented them 
have been greatly diminished. Reading 
statements of this kind those who do not 
know the real facts are apt to conclude that 
the moral waste is being rapidly reclaimed, 
the noisome enclosures purified, and that 
they who have fallen into the miry clay are 
being lifted out by wholesale and set upon 
the firm ground of a clean and honest life. 
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Doubtless there has been improvement, 
and it would not be difficult to point to 
results which, taken by themselves, seem to 
justify such a presentation of the case ; but 
none the less would it be misleading. Dark 
as was the picture given in the former paper 
on this subject, it was a truthful representa- 
tion of the London lodging-houses of to- 
day ; a picture drawn from recent observa- 
tion. It would have been more complete if 
certain darker tints had been put in, and if 
the broader lights and shades had been sup- 
plemented by greater detail, but in that case 
it could searcely have been exhibited in these 
pages. 

On the other hand, it would be no less a 
mistake to suppose that ameliorating and 
evangelizing agencies have done nothing. 
They have done much, and are doing more 
every day. That their achievements have 
not been more apparent only proves how 
gigantic is the evil with which they have to 
contend, and how needful it is that they 
should be greatly multiplied and strength- 
ened. 

And if some are inclined to wonder that 
more has not been done in this field of 
Christian effort they may reasonably be 
asked to consider a greater wonder, namely, 
that so much has been attempted. Only 
those who have some practical acquaintance 
with the work can appreciate its difficulties 
and, we may truly add, its dangers. The 
men and women who penetrate these dark 
and dismal refuges must not only be zealous 
and fervent, they must also be persons of 
more than ordinary courage, tact, and re- 
source. A moment’s reflection will make 
this sufficiently obvious. Happily, there is 
probably now hardly a common lodging- 
house in London which is not open to the 
visits of Christian workers, either individu- 
ally or in small bands; but this was not 
always so, and considering the character of 
the houses and of the deputies who had 
charge of most of them, it is clear that they 
rust have been bold and brave pioneers who 
first sought to gain admission. 

The facing of this initial difficulty, how- 
ever, might be possible to mere Christian en- 
thusiasm which knew little what it would 
have to encounter, or how imperfectly it 
was equipped for the work before it. Sub- 
sequent experience would soon show how 
much more were needful than a good motive 
and a sympathetic heart. Whether dealt 
with separately or in the mass, the occu- 
pants of a lodging-house kitchen are about 
the most difficult material that the moral 
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reformer can be called upon to manipulate. 
To gain their attention at all is no mean 
achievement ; to keep it is far harder still. 
For the most part they have not the slightest 
interest in the matters on which they are 
addressed. They have their meals ta pre- 
pare and eat, their clothes to wash, their 
wares to manufacture, their games to play, 
their affairs to talk over with one another. 
Many regard the visit as an intrusion, and 
all the more because they know that it is 
their poverty which lays them open to it. 
Hence, if they show no open resentment, 
they are little disposed to pay any heed to 
what is said. Many of them are far cleverer 
than their well-intentioned visitors, and as 
they are restrained by no reverence or con- 
ventional proprieties, must not be expected 
to withhold expressions of impatience or 
contempt. Woe to the speaker who is pro- 
lix, or who has nothing but vapid evangelical 
commonplaces toutter. No one can hope to 
succeed whose talk is not racy, direct, intelli- 
gent, and full of living interest. He must 
have unfailing good temper wherewith to 
meet interruptions that will often turn the 
laugh against him, and must be adroit 
enough good-humouredly to turn even these 
to his own account. He must know how to 
answer an objection without getting into an 
argument; how to say much in few words, 
to be simple without being childish, and to 
speak down to his audience without any 
suspicion of patronage or condescension. He 
must not be sensitive as to evil odours or 
unpleasant sights. He must be a stranger to 
fear, and, if he wishes to do any good by 
personal conversation with those whom he 
visits, must be an intuitive reader of cha- 
racter, and have a large experience of life. 

Men and women with qualifications like 
these are not always available. They form 
but a small proportion of those who in the 
ardour of new-born zeal offer themselves for 
Christian service. Moreover those who pos- 
sess the qualifications are often the very 
people who realise most vividly the difficul- 
ties of such work, and mistrust their own 
powers. It is, therefore, in truth a wonder 
that so many efficient agents have been 
brought into the field, and that the lamp of 
Gospel light should be carried so regularly 
and with such benign effect into so many of 
these dark places. 

We have said that there is scarcely a 
lodging-house in London which is not open 
to the visits of Christian workers ; we may 
add to this the affirmation that there is 
scarcely an open door of which advantage 
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has not been taken. In some cases the 
agencies overlap each other, and this would 
be very largely the case but that many of 
them are in friendly co-operation and con- 
ference, and their forces wisely are distributed 
so as to cover the widest possible area. 

We have an instance of this in Spitalfields 
and Whitechapel, the district which includes 
Ratcliff Highway. Spitalfields itself is under 
the care of the “ Spitalfields Union of Lodg- 
ing-House Workers.” This Union has, we 
learn from a recent letter received from the 
rector of the parish, the Rev. J. H. Scott, 
been in existence eleven years, and was 
founded by Bishop Billing, when rector. 
The objects were to prevent a waste of 
energy, the evils of overlapping and possible 
misunderstandings, and to promote greater 
efficiency in working ; and it has done excel- 
lent service. Every lodging-house is visited 
regularly every Sunday evening by one or 
other of the different bands composing the 
Union. Each band takes its own harmonium 
and choir and provides the speakers. There 
are about one hundred and fifty voluntary 
workers regularly engaged in conducting 
Gospel services as well as rendering help in 
a variety of ways. Cardsare issued monthly 
to convene a conference which meets at 
different centres for prayer, counsel, and an 
address. Amongst the bands belonging to 
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One of the tables. 


the Union are the Spitalfields Band, the 
George Yard Band (Mr. G. Holland), the 
Christian Community, the Home of Indus- 
try, Mrs. Fernie’s Band, and the Bedford 
Institute. ‘In addition to these,” says Mr. 
Scott, ““we have a Parochial Rescue Worker, 
a Mission Worker, who lives in a mission- 
house in Dorset Street, in the midst of 
the lodging-houses; and a Church Army 
captain who visits daily ; so that the ground 
seems completely covered, and a real influ- 
ence for good is being exercised, though 
the work is difficult, slow, and oftentimes 
very discouraging. Still we have had some 
very marked cases of blessing. There have 
passed through our own parochial agency 
last year, rescued from immoral surround- 
ings, twenty boys and eight girls, and two 
hundred and four cases of poor fallen girls 
were dealt with. Much good work con- 
nected with the Union finds no record 
here.” 

A few particulars concerning the different 
bands referred to by Mr. Scott will not be 
without interest. Of these the Christian 
Community has the first claim to notice, if 
for no other reason, on account of its age. 
It was founded by the Huguenot refugees 
in 1685, and re-established under the pa- 
tronage of the Rev. John Wesley, in 1772. 
Its present centre of work is the Memorial 
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Hall, London Street, Bethnal Green, and 
from this centre there radiates an influence 
which is very widely and beneficently felt. 
The Community has a number of mission 
halls ;it holds many services at workhouses ; 
it has its Working Girls’ Home and Insti- 
tute, and lays itself out for a good deal of 
lodging-house work in Spitalfields, White- 
chapel, Southwark, and Canning Town. 
Seven houses in the first two of these dis- 
tricts, and one in Tabard Street, Southwark, 
are worked entirely by this agency. In 
Canning Town, also, the lodging-houses are 
visited by its mem- 
bers ; but it does not 
appear that any of 
them,are its exclu- 
sive charge. 

The Spitalfields 
Lodging-house Band 
is in connection with 
the London City 
Mission, under the 
superintendence of 
Mr. Millership, one 
of the two mission- 
aries set apart by the 
society for lodging- 
house work alone. 
1t is said, and doubt- 
less with truth, that 
there is not a lodg- 
ing-house from Rat- 
cliff Highway to 
Liverpool Street un- 
known to this de- 
voted missionary. 
He has _ gathered 
around him a very 
vigorous band of 
helpers, composed 
for the most part of 
young people from 
City houses of busi- 
ness. Frequently on 
Saturday nights a 
number of young men make a round of 
the lodging-houses, searching for the desti- 
tute and uncared-for, and taking as many 
as they can to the neighbouring mission- 
hall. On the Sunday morning free break- 
fasts are given, and here many young 
ladies render valuable help, waiting upon 
the guests. The meal is followed by a 
short, bright service, and scores who pro- 
bably would not otherwise hear the Gospel 
are brought under its influence. In addition 
to such work as this, during the twelve 
months from April 1 to March 31, 1892, 
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700 persons were assisted to lodgings ; 500 
were supplied with food, 300 with clothing, 
30 received letters admitting them to Con- 
valescent Homes ; twelve couples who were 
living together were induced to marry, and 
in many other ways good was done. A very 
pleasing feature of the work done by this 
band is seen in the collections taken by the 
young people in the city houses. Not con- 
tent with labouring themselves, they sub- 
scribe small weekly sums that the work may 
be maintained. 

The George Yard Band is under the con- 
trol of Mr. George 
Holland, and few 
men in London 
so well understand 
lodging-house work, 
or are more earnest 
in their devotion to 
it. Five houses are 
visited by Mr. Hol- 
land and his fellow- 
workers. 

The Home of In- 
dustry in Bethnal 
Green Road is under 
the guidance of Miss 
Macpherson. ‘The 
work at this centre 
is of a varied cha- 
racter, and is not 
primarily concerned 
with lodging-houses ; 
but this fact not- 
withstanding, a band 
is sent out from the 
Home every Sunday, 
and four houses are 
supplied with — ser- 
vices by meansof this 
Christian agency. 

How much good 
is accomplished by 
these different bands 
unitingand distribut- 
ing their forces in harmony with each other it 
is impossible to tell. The manifest result is 
that a large part of London, which otherwise 
would be neglected in some places and in 
others would suffer from a multitude of 
workers interfering with each other, is easily 
and efficiently evangelized. The example of 
the Union is one that might well be followed 
in other districts, where energy is need- 
lessly wasted for want of co-operation. 

Something of the same kind does, indeed, 
exist in Westminster, where Mr. Gordon, 
who for twenty years has devoted himself 
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to this kind of work, and his band of workers, 
work in harmony with the West London 
Mission Lodging-house Guild. Both parties 
maintain their individuality, but carry on 
their operations in such concert as prevents 
all overlapping. Between them they look 
after all the thirty-three lodging-houses in 
the Westminster district. 

Only brief reference can be made to what 
is being done in this department by other 
agencies. A small band in connection with 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
making Exeter Hall their centre, do very 
gocd service in the neighbourhood of Drury 
Lane. The Scripture readers of the Church 
of England recognise lodging-house work as 
a part of their duties, and report 709 services 
as held by them in these places from April, 
1891, to April, 1892. In the neighbour- 
hood of Bangor Street, Notting Hill, said to 
have been characterized by Mr. Montagu 
Williams as one of the worst streets in Lon- 
don, are three workers labouring under the 
superintendence of the Rev. E. C. T. Roberts, 
of St. Clement’s, and we are told that thirty 
or forty boys have been sent to Canada, 
about twenty to the Gordon Home, and 
others to training ships, and many of these 
boys were rescued from lodging-houses in 
this district or from the streets. The Church 
Army and the Salvation Army also enter 
into the work, but statistics as to their 
operations are not at the moment available. 
For some reason, however, the Salvationists 
are not in favour either with the deputies or 
lodgers, and the common lodging-houses are 
said to be practically closed against them. 

It must be remembered that, in addition 
to this concerted work, a great deal of effort is 
put forth throughout London in a quiet way 
which gains little public recognition. Many 
churches send forth workers into ledging- 
houses. The neighbourhood of Mint Street 
in the Borough, for instance, is largely 
helped by missionaries and helpers from 
Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, and Upton 
Chapel. These friends meet on a Sunday 
morning at the Farm House in the Mint— 
an admirable model lodging-house conducted 
by Mr. Hunter—and having arranged their 
plan for the day, bands go out in the usual 
way. An effort is also made to reach the 
lodging-house classes by the missionary 
attached to the Deaconesses’ House in Trinity 
Square, Borough. 

It will thus be evident that Christian 
men and women have not been unmindful 
of- lodging-houses, and that they have. not 
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been deterred by any fear of what was re- 
pulsive, difficult, and dangerous from seek- 
ing to save the lost and to bring light into 
the darkest of dark lives. Here, as else- 
where, the constraining love of Christ has 
overcome fear and selfishness, and has sus- 
tained, in unflagging devotion to their self- 
sacrificing work, those who have put their 
hands to this enterprise—one of the most 
arduous that could engage human effort. 
Whether the results have been commen- 
surate with the labour expended is a ques- 
tion which they rarely entertain. Some- 
times they are cheered indeed, and much 
good fruit has been reaped; but at other 
times their faith is sorely tried, and they 
seem to be labouring in vain ; but they are 
“moved with compassion,” a compassion 
which every visit deepens, and be the results 
what they may, the rescuers feel that they 
must ply their task, if by any means they 
may save some. They toil on, therefore, 
from year to year, praying and hoping for 
reinforcements, and realising, as none but 
them can do, how inadequate is all the 
united Christian effort of London to cope 
with the sin and misery of this great city. 

Let us turn now to another aspect of the 
attempt which is being made by Christian 
philanthropy to deal with the difficult pro- 
blem of London common lodging - houses, 
namely the attempt to provide for the same 
class something unspeakably better, and so 
by degrees to reform the places we have 
described “ off the face of the earth.” 

One of the earliest attempts in this di- 
rection on a small scale was made at the 
Farm House in the Borough, where Mr. 
Hunter, whilst carrying on a lodging-house 
practically on the old lines, provided more 
comfortable and cleanly accommodation, 
with facilities for obtaining sound and whole- 
some food at cheap rates and with better 
supervision. This was successful as far as 
it went, and so were other model lodging- 
houses which were built in the neighbour- 
hood, and carried on simply as a commercial 
speculation. The rooms were large and lofty ; 
there was a plentiful supply of hot and cold 
water, the sanitary arrangements were ad- 
mirable, the dormitories clean and well 
ventilated, and good food was supplied at 
the lowest possible prices on the premises. 
These comforts were highly appreciated, 
and in the winter-time the houses, some of 
which accommodated as many as four hun- 
dred, were invariably full. 

In all this, however, everything was ar- 
ranged and limited with a view to returns 
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upon invested capital; the element of 
sympathy was lacking, and no attempt 
was made to influence the lodgers for 
good except so far as this might be 
done by more civilised surroundings. A 
much more interesting and hopeful ex- 
periment was made by a few Christian 
gentlemen, by whom the Victoria Home 
for Working Men, in Commercial Street, 
Whitechapel, was opened. This building 
accommodates four hundred and _ fifty 


lodgers. The kitchens are in the base- 
ment. They are furnished with seated 


tables, some accommodating a dozen 
persons and some four. ‘There is an 
immense open fire, with a large gridiron 
and frying and boiling pans. Compara- 
tively few, however, prepare their own 
food, as they find they can buy it more 
cheaply at the restaurant bar. They can 
get a bowl of soup, a quarter of a pound 
of cooked meat, potatoes, and a block of 
pudding for fivepence ; tea, coffee, and 
cocoa, a halfpenny a mug, and other 
things in proportion. The beds are 
fourpence per night, or two shillings 
per week, and the lodgers have the free 
use of baths, hot and cold, and of the 
lavatories, where they can wash and dry 
their clothes. On the floor above is a 
large hall with a seating capacity for six 
hundred. Here a lady holds a Bible 
class one evening in the week, and on 
Sunday and Thursday evenings there is 
service. The hall is a reading-room in 
the daytime, where papers, games, and 
books are provided, and a free penny 
reading, if we may so call it, is held 
once a week. The beds are stuffed with 
cocoa-nut fibre, and each is furnished 
with a pillow, two sheets, a blanket, and 
a quilt. They are wonderfully clean. 
The floors are all scrubbed once a day, 
and washed with carbolic acid once a 
week. On the third floor are sixty-five 
sixpenny beds, each one being a separate 
cubicle. Every room is well ventilated 
and everywhere, when we went over the place, 
the air seemed perfectly pure and fresh. Two 
fire-escapes stand outside, and all neeJlful 
provision is made in case of fire. The estab- 
lishment of this house cost the gentlemen 
who undertook it £5,000, which they sub- 
scribed themselves, and the public have not 
been asked for a penny. No profit is sought 
nor any return of the original outlay, but so 
successful has the institution been that it is 
now fairly self-supporting. A second Vic- 
toria Home has been opened, and others 
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In search of work. 


have been established on similar lines. 
Amongst these enterprises may be mentioned 
that of the Bishop of Marlborough, who has 
started a Metropolitan Lodging-house Com- 
pany, Limited, for the purpose of putting up 
lodging-houses at once cleanly and well con- 
ducted. Each house will have a kind of 
mission-room for the holding of Church of 
England services. One house has already 
been erected in the notorious Bangor Street, 
Notting Hill, and it is almost ready for 
opening. 
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Still more hopeful is the fact that the 
authorities are now taking up the matter, 
and the London County Council are erect- 
ing premises for a model lodging-house in 
the vicinity of Drury Lane. In this, how- 
ever, they are only following the lead of 
Glasgow, to which city must be accorded 
the honour of first showing what might be 
cone in this direction by the municipal autho- 
rities. Here a private philanthropic enter- 
prise of the kind having completely failed, 
und the Glasgow City Improvement Trustees 
having determined to build model lodging- 
houses on their own account, the philanthro- 
pists handed over to them their buildings 
as a free gift. The trustees went very cau- 
tiously to work, quite prepared for the failure 
of their experiment. The venture, however, 
was such a success that it was immediately 
followed up by others, and now there are no 
less than seven of these common lodging- 
houses, accommodating in the aggregate two 
thousand lodgers. They have become so 
popular that there are seldom more than 
ten beds vacant, except in the height of sum- 
mer, and the Lanc:t Special Sanitary Com- 
mission reports that “ These common lodging- 
houses, built by what is practically the muni- 
cipality, worked and managed by municipal 
ofticers, are not only a success from the sani- 
tary and moral point of view, but they pay 
financially.. . . After paying 34 per cent. to 
capital they put 2} per cent. into the public 
purse towards reducing public burdens.” 

Interesting as it would be to go into par- 
ticulars as to the arrangements and regula- 
tions of these Glasgow common lodging- 
houses, we must not forget that the subject 
of our paper is the common lodging-houses of 
London, and in the little space which remains 
must confine ourselves to some notice of the 
project of our own County Council. In doing 
this, moreover, we shall give some indication 
of what the Glasgow houses are, inasmuch 
as what is being done here is practically on 
the same model, the Council “ having found 
it possible to effect some very decided im 
provements upon those very successful insti- 
tutions.” 

The new lodging-house—which, if it has 
not yet been opened, will soon be ready to 
receive inmates—stands on the north side of 
Parker Street, a narrow turning out of Drury 
Lane. It consists of three blocks, connected 
in the front and at the back, but separated 
in the middle by two courtyards; and by 
the time it is completed will have cost a 
little over £16,000. 

The lodger on admission will find himself 
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in a large hall from which are staircases to 
the three floors above, where the dormitories 
are situated. From this hall a broad corridor 
leads to the dining-room, 63 feet long, 32 
feet wide, and 13 feet high. Here will be 
ample provision for the cooking of food, viz., 
two large kitchen ranges in the room itself, 
and, in a glazed lean-to on one side of the 
room, a hot plate, 20 feet long, at which 
many may be cooking at once ; and here, 
too, a good supply of hot water may be had. 
Over a bar at one end of this apartment 
attendants will supply crockery ware, knives, 
forks, and other requisites. On the other 
side of this corridor will be a day-room, 
floored with solid wood blocks and suitably 
furnished, warmed with hot water and 
lighted by electricity. We understand that 
a library of good books is .to be provided, 
and there the lodgers may pass the time as 
they please, reading, smoking, talking, or 
otherwise making themselves at home. A 
work-room will provide accommodation for 
those who have wares to manufacture for 
sale or other work to do ; and there will also 
be a room fitted with lockers for the conve- 
vience of regular lodgers. There will be a 
lavatory with thirty-two basins, some of 
which will be supplied with both hot and 
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cold water ; a bath-room, with 
slipper- baths, shower - baths, 
and baths for feet-washing. 
Clothes-washing will also be 
provided for, and there will be 
2 steam-heated drying-room, 
in addition to a laundry fitted “™® 
with all the newest appliances, 
for the attendants and the 
general needs of the house. 
The dormitories will occupy 
three floors of each of the 
three blocks, each floor having 
thirty-six cubicles ranged 
round a central space, and all 


thoroughly well-lighted and 
ventilated. Each man _ will 


have a sleeping place to him- 
self and a folding-bedstead, the 
walls being formed of corra- 
gated steel. Temperature will 
be maintained by hot water, 
and each lodger will be able to 
regulate it to his own liking. 
Many other arrangements 
which cannot be given in de- 
tail will be provided for the 
comfort of lodgers, and in the 
result this municipal lodging. 
house will be “a place in which 
the poorest of labouring men 
may live in comparative com- 
fort, in cleanliness, in decency, 
and in some measure of self- 
respect.” 

There is every reason to expect that this 
experiment will be as successful as the one 
in Glasgow has been, and that soon such 
lodging-houses will be established all over 
London by the municipal authorities. It can 
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A tit-bit for supper. 


scarcely be doubted that a mighty revolution 
has been begun, and that to the next genera- 
tion the common lodging-houses of London 
as we have described them will be amongs; 
the horrors that have for ever passed away. 
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THE PARENTS OF LIVINGSTONE. 7 


TH ERE are some plants which spring from 

the earth bearing about them no trace 
ef the hidden seed from which they have 
their being ; and there are others which 
carry up into the world of light some tat- 
tered husks of the parents of which they 
were born. Men are like plants ; some who 
rise to fame bear with them no reminders 
of their humble origin; others delight to 
honour before the world the father and 
mother of their obscure days. To the latter 
class belonged David Livingstone. 


Numerous as are the lives that have been 
written of David Livingstone, his two sisters 
—who stil] survive—are of the opinion that 
no really satisfactory biography of their 
famous brother has yet appeared. Every 
writer, they think, has failed to do anything 
like justice to the remarkable father cf 
the great missionary traveller, Neil Living- 
stone. Perhaps an effort to weave together 
all that is known of him and his wife, sup- 
plemented by scraps of information which 
have emerged in the course of many con- 
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versations with their surviving daughters, 
may throw some light upon the character of 
their notable son, and prove once more the 
indebtedness of the world to those whose 
lives are spent in quiet villages far removed 
from its ken. 

Neil Livingstone was born at Ulva, a rough 
and barren island on the west coast of Scot- 
land, and one of that cluster of which Scott 
writes in “ The Lord of the Isles” :— 

“ And Ulva dark and Colonsay, 
And all the groups of islets gay 
That guard famed Staffa round.” 

His father was a 

farmer, but as the 

stubborn soil he fo 

tilled failed to 
provide for the 
needs of his grow- 
ing family, he 
turned his back on 
the home of his 
ancestors, and 
sought more lucra- 
tive employment 
in the Lanarkshire 
village of Blantyre. 
Here he secured 
work for himself 
and sons in a large 
cotton factory by 
the banks of the 
Clyde. By-and-by 
came the days of 
the Napoleonic 
wars, and all the 
sons save Neil went 
forth to bear their 
part, either by land 
or sea, in the over- 
throw of that am- 
bitious man. Neil 
Livingstone, mean- 
while, served an 
apprenticeship to a 
tailor, David Hun- 
ter by name, whose daughter, Agnes, he 
married in 1810. Not as a tailor, how- 
ever, did he support the littte family 
which soon grew up around him, but as 
an itinerant tea-dealer. This avocation na- 
turally took him far afield, and in all his 
journeyings he not only carried wares for 
sale, but such tracts and missionary litera- 
ture as were available in those days. How 
or when the missionary enthusiasm became 
kindled in his breast is unknown ; but it is 
certain that in those early times no one was 
more zealous in quickening the Lanarkshire 
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Facsimile of Inscription in Livingstone’s first book presented 
to his mother, 
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Christian conscience in the matter of its 
duty towards the heathen, who, he often 
pleaded, “have souls as well as we.” 
David Livingstone’s tribute to his father is 
whole-hearted and unmistakable. He de- 
served, he wrote, ‘“‘my lasting gratitude and 
homage for presenting me from infancy with a 
continuously consistent pious example, such 
as that the ideal of which is so beautifully 
and truthfully portrayed in Burns’s ‘ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night.’” This tribute gains an 
added significance from the fact that on one 
point the father and son held strongly 
antagonistic views, 
The father thought 
scientific books and 
books of travel in- 
imical to religion ; 
the sonthoughtjust 
the contrary. It is 
a strangely incon- 
gruous picture the 
son draws, that of 
his father striving 
to make him read 
Wilberforce’s 
“Practical Chris- 
tianity ” by the aid 
of the rod. Surely 
an ill-chosen ex- 
ample of practical 
Christianity ! 

For many years 
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Neil Livingstone 
was an attached 


member of the 
Church of Scot- 
land; but even- 
tually he joined the 
Independents, who 
had a chapel in the 
neighbouring town 
of Hamilton, and 
during the last 
twenty years of his 
life he held the office 
of deacon inthat denomination. Hisdaughters 
often remark that they remember to this day 
the solemn look which passed over their 
father’s face when told that he had been 
elected to the diaconate, so keenly did he feel 
the responsibility of the office to which he had 
been chosen. They love, too, to linger over 
the many testimonies they have had to his 
worth and usefulness. An old friend of the 
family who knew both Neil Livingstone and 
his wife intimately, once asserted, “ Ne’er a 
son of Neil Livingstone will be so great a 
man as Neil Livingstone.” At their brother 
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David’s own desire, the Misses Livingstone, 
about the time of his second visit home, 
journeyed to Ulva that they might gaze at 
least for once upon some of the scenes 
familiar to their ancestors, and on that occa- 
sion they met an old friend of their father, 
who remarked, ‘“ When I read in the papers 
about Dr. David Livingstone, I say, ‘He could 
not help being what he is. Neil Livingstone 
was a good man.’ ” 

Scanty as was the livelihood he earned by 
his arduous avocation, Neil Livingstone is 
remembered yet for his generous gifts to all 
enterprises devoted to the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom. A story has been told 
to the effect that he discarded pipe and 
tobacco, because, when a lady called for a 
subscription towards missionary objects, he 
had nothing to give her. This is utterly 
false. He gave up smoking because one day 
David came home with the news that such a 
heavy duty was to be placed upon tobacco as 
would make it impossible for his father still 
to purchase it. That evening, when his 
pipe was handed to him by his wife, Neil 
Livingstone put it down unlit by the fire- 
side, remarking in the spirit of a stoic: “ If 
we have got to give it up, we may as well 
begin now.” He never smoked again. To the 
lady missionary collector, whose appeal is 
supposed to have prompted him to discard 
smoking, he actually gave half-a-sovereign, 
thereby awakening the mild remonstrance of 
his wife, who, truly enough, said that such 
a sum was far too much for them to give. 

Besides assiduously distributing far and 
near such missionary leaflets as came to his 
hand, Neil Livingstone estabiished a small 
missionary society in Blantyre village. His 
interest in this little society was inexhaust- 
ible, and it cannot but be that some of his 
son’s unflagging enthusiasm was kindled by 
its proceedings. In other directions, too, 
he used such talents as he had for the wel- 
fare of men. So far back as 1829 he was a 
zealous worker in the temperance movement. 
He was, indeed, one of the pioneers, if not 
the pioneer, of temperance reform in the 
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district round Blantyre. So pronounced 
were his views and so unceasingly did he 
enforce them, that his children were taunted 
at school with the cry, “ Your father is the 
father of temperance.” They thought this 
some sort of disgrace then. 

Livingstone has told the world that his 
earliest recollection of his mother was that 
of “an anxious housewife striving to make 
both ends meet.” It was that trait in her 
character, doubtless, rather than a desire to 
repress her son’s hungry pursuit of know- 
ledge, which prompted her to closure his 
eager studies when the midnight hour struck. 
His affection for her was deep-rooted. Amid 
the blaze of fame which burst upon him 
when he emerged from the Dark Continent 
he never lost sight of his mother’s face, and 
one of the earliest copies of “ Missionary 
Travels and Researches in South Africa ” 
was dispatched to her with a loving inscrip- 
tion. 

Like a true mother, Agnes Livingstone did 
not esteem her son more highly because the 
world eventually discovered his worth. She 
had known it all along. One dull-witted 
visitor thought it might be otherwise. Ad- 
mitted to her bedside during her last illness, 
he hazarded the opinion: “ You'll be very 
proud of your son now, Mrs. Livingstone.” 
To which there came the unexpected reply : 
“T’m no prouder of him now than I was the 
day he put in my lap the first half-crown he 
earned.” 

These two, Neil Livingstone and Agnes 
Hunter, worthy parents of so noble a son, 
rest together now in the pretty cemetery at 
Hamilton, under the shadow of a lime-tree, 
where a neat headstone tells the gratitude of 
the Livingstone children for such parents. 
It is fitting that we should remind ourselves 
of the unpayable debt we owe them. Many 
a pilgrim pauses in quiet thought by the 
tomb of the son in the historic Abbey of 
Westminster ; there are few who visit the 
far-off resting-place of the man and woman 
who made David Livingstone possible. 

H. C. SHELLEY, 





CHANGE-RINGING. 


” W EEK in, week out, what humdrum days we live !” 
Nay, come and hear the minster’s peal a-swing. 
If eight small bells so many a change can ring, 
What music for God’s ears seven days might give ! 


G. W. WOOD. 
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OUTHPORT is a pleasant town even in 
winter, but it was dismal enough on 

the December day which found me seeking 
out Scarisbrick New Road. Snow a week 
old lay on the ground in heaps and _ patches, 
and, with a rapid thaw in the air, there was 
a general dripping from eave and spout. A 
cold wind blew in from the sea, and in the 
grey, tumbling sky there was a presage of 
storm. The winter daylight was almost 
done, and through the windows of the Scaris- 
brick villas you could see the ruddy gleam 
of firelight. The picture otherwise was 
entirely in neutral tints. Mr. Hocking lives 
at No. 21,a semi-detached house with a strip 
of lawn in front, and fenced off from the 
strect by a privet hedge. The garden-seat 
had a thick cushion of snow. Once inside, 
I soon forgot the discomforts out-of-doors. 
Mr. Hocking has a pleasant way of giving 
you welcome. His warm, firm grasp of the 
hand and his sunny smile go a long way in 
thawing a frozen visitor, and in my case the 
process was completed in a deep basket-chair 
in front of a cheerful fire. It was in his 
study that I found the minister. Thoroughly 
equipped for work, it is still a snug enough 
room for a winter night. At the window 


there ‘s a big desk, with a chair of a build 
that does not encourage idle meditation. A 
large part of the wall-space is covered with 
books in open cases, but room is found for a 
number of the original drawings which have 
been made to illustrate the minister’s books. 
I use the word “ minister,” but there is no- 
thins in Mr. Hocking’s appearance to sug- 
gest it. He is forty-two, and looks his years, 
one would say, though his dark hair is still 
untouched with grey. You see little of him 
at first but his eyes, which are singularly 
expressive, and hold you, when the man is 
in earnest talk, with a kind of fascination. 
He has a pale, intellectual face, with a strong 
nose and a dome-shaped brow. 

Mr. Hocking shut out what was left of 
the daylight, and drew in his chair to the 
fire. He was in an easy, chatting frame of 
mind. His week’s work was done. The two 
sermons for the morrow had been got out of 
the way early in the week, and he had 
finished his daily “darg” of copy for the 
new story. We were talking in a pleasant, 
discursive way, and I was loath to put an 
end to it by bringing out a little list of ques- 
tions I had taken the precaution to jot down. 
The minister made a remark about his books, 
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and I gladly got.up to glance over the 
shelves. One thing I noticed at once—the 
poets were present to a man. 

“Tennyson and Whittier,” said Mr. Hock- 
ing, “I find very inspiring. Browning 
comes next, though I don’t quite forgive 
him for the way he sometimes twists up 
things.” 

“Where,” I asked, “are your theological 
books?” 

“JT never read them,” was the answer. 
It was, perhaps, not to be taken quite lite- 
rally, for I found that Newman, Robertson, 
and Farrar had a place on the shelves. 
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more rationalistic view of the teaching of 
the Bible, and the higher criticism of the 
present day has tended to lead me on farther 
in the same direction. I have come to have 
a larger conception of the fatherhood of 
God, without thinking less of the heinous- 
ness of sin, or the certainty of its punish- 
ment. Punishment is one of God’s ministries, 
and even hell may be an expression of a love 
that is eternal.” 

The essence of George Macdonald’s teach- 
ing, Mr. Hocking thinks, is contained in the 
inscription on the Elginbrod “ deid-stane.” 
It is “rather fearsome at first hearin’ o't,” 
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The novelists were well represented. Mr. 
Hocking cherishes a particular regard for 
the earlier works of George Macdonald. 

“T read them,” said he, “when I was 
quite a young man, and they were a reve- 
lation to me. I had been brought up in 
the narrow tenets of the Methodist creed, 
and though I accepted them, it was often 
with a good deal of mental bewilderment— 
it was difficult to harmonize heart and creed. 
George Macdonald set my mind on a new 
train of thought, with the result that in a 
few years I had to re-write my creed. From 
a narrow evangelism I got to a broader and 
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as old David Elginbrod admitted himself, 
but I venture in the reverent spirit in which 
it was written to quote it: 

Mere lie I, Martin Elginbrod. 

Hae mercy o’ my soul, Lord God, 


As I wad do, were I Lord God, 
And ye were Martin Elginbrod.”’ 


The minister added, but it was hardly 
necessary, that in his own denomination he 
is looked upon as somewhat heterodox. 

We turned from the books and settled 
down again in front of the fire, which burned 
none the less cheerily for the rumbling of 
storm-voices in the chimney. Then he told 
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me the story of his early life. He is a 
Cornishman, and was born in one of the 
valleys of the river Fal. A certain mystical 
atmosphere lingers about the country dis- 
tricts in Cornwall. The voice of Tregeagle, 
the giant, is still heard when the sea thun- 
ders in on its iron-bound coast. Everything 
in his environment fostered a spirit of ima- 
gination in the boy. On winter nights, at 
the fireside, he heard tales of the old wreck- 
ing and smuggling days. Then he had 
woods, hills, streams, and the sea, and he 
saw them in an atmosphere magical with old 
and romantic associations. Near his home 
there was an eminence from which he could 
take in the ocean on both sides of the 
crooked peninsula; and, on summer days, 
the boy used to climb up there and look out 
with wondering eyes on the wide expanse of 
sea and the white sails of distant ships. In 
a Jiterary sense he was “making himself” 
during those early years in Cornwall. Many 
of his books are full of what he heard and 
saw then, and there are others in which, if 


the weft is from some other source, the warp . 


is Cornish. The boy had a great fondness 
for romances and devoured Fenimore Cooper 
and the “Arabian Nights” with more than the 
usual eagerness. He was educated at the 
local grammar-school, and it was at first 
intended that he should become a mine 
surveyor. His father was the manager of a 
mine, or a mine captain, as they say in Corn- 
wall. 

When he was about eighteen the superin- 
tendent of the local circuit urged him to give 
himself to the ministry. His father and 
mother were very willing that he should do 
so, and, although the lad, as I gathered, had 
no special leaning that way himself, he con- 
sented. After two years of private theolo- 
gical training he was appointed to a circuit 
in Monmouthshire. It was an early age to 
enter upon the work of the ministry, and 
Mr. Hocking confesses that he was then 
only at the beginning of his real education. 
He remained two years in Monmouthshire— 
Pontypool was the place. The next two he 
spent at Spalding, in the fen country. From 
Spalding he went to Liverpool. Liverpool 
was a new world to him. Up to that time 
he had lived entirely in the country, and the 
misery and squalor of a great city made a 
painful impression upon his mind. His 
work lay in one of the poorest districts— 
Scotland Road for the most part, and what 
is known as Copperas Hill. 

“T was brought into daily contact,” said 
Mr. Hocking, “with the children we have 
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come to call street Arabs. It was a new 
phase of life to me and I was irresistibly 
drawn to study it. I became acquainted 
with many of the children, followed them to 
the miserable garrets and cellars they called 
their homes, and got to know how they lived. 
Nelly, the heroine of “Her Benny,” was a 
picture from life. I made her acquaintance 
first at the Royal Infirmary, where I was 
called to see a little girl who was very ill. 
All the characters in that book are drawn 
from life, though, of course, the grouping is 
fictitious. I had no idea of writing about 
the waifs and strays of the streets during 


the three years I was in Liverpool. It was 
all so strange and sad to me then. I had 


not got to the right focal distance for a 
picture.” 

“When was it, then, that you began to 
write ?” 

“It was during the time I was in Burn- 
ley. I was going out one winter day for 
a walk, but when I opened the door the 
rain was coming down in such a dismal 
fashion that I decided to remain indoors. 
I sat down in my study. Some sheets of 
waste paper were on the table, and without 
any serious intention I began to write down 
some old stories told me years before by an 
uncle of mine, who had been to sea. I had 
no thought of making a book, but as I went 
on the thing grew in my hands. Like Bun- 


yan in his dream, the more I pulled the . 


more the thing came. Some twenty chap- 
ters had been written when I happened to 
mention the matter to the editor of a local 
paper. He asked to see the manuscript, and 
the result was the printing of the story in his 
weekly paper. When it was completed I 
sent slips to Ward and Lock, and to F. Warne 
and Co. The former replied that the story 
was not suitable for their purposes. F. Warne 
and Co, said they would be glad if we could 
arrange terms. We did, and they have con- 
tinued to be my publishers. That was how 
‘Alec Green,’ my first story, came to be 
written. It is about fifteen years ago, and 
I have been writing stories ever since.” 

“ At what point in the series did ‘Her 
Benny ’ come ?” 

“It was my second story. The literary 
fever was on me, and I had at the time a 
strong desire to awaken sympathy for the 
waifs and strays of the streets. I wrote the 
first chapter one Saturday night. The story 
came out in the Methodist Free Church Monthly 
Magazine. The editor put it in with fear 
and trembling, because it was the first piece 
of fiction that had appeared in the magazine. 
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Corner in Drawing-room. 


Messrs. Warne published it afterwards in 
book form. The first edition of 2,500 was 
exhausted in a week. Another edition of 
2,500 was gone in a month. Then a third 
edition of 5,000 was brought out, and the 
book has had an average sale of 5,000 copies 
every year since. It has reached a total of 
about 80,000 copies now.” 

“I suppose, from a publisher’s point of 
view, it is your most successful book ¢” 

“Yes, It has become a kind of classic in 
street literature. It has been worked up 
into a service of song and illustrated with 
lantern slides. I believe it has done good ; 
and I have received letters from all parts of 
the world thanking me for writing it.” 

“Ts it the book you care most about your- 
self ?” 

“No; I think my best story is ‘Caleb 
Carthew.’ But my readers don’t agree with 
me, for it fell rather flat.” [I found that fall- 
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ing flat meant that it was only inits twen- 
tieth thousand.] ‘It is a Lancashire story 
of the time of the cotton riots, and I have 
attempted in it a kind of portrait of my 
father, a man whose memory is to me a con- 
stant benediction. Of my smaller stories 
I like ‘Ivy’ best, and, unlike ‘Caleb,’ it 
has had an enormous sale, coming next to 
‘Benny,’ in fact. Of my last book, ‘Where 
Duty Lies,’ which came out in October, 
10,000 copies were sold on the day of publi- 
eation. ‘The books I have put most thought 
into are ‘Crookleigh,’ ‘For Abigail,’ and 
‘For Light and Liberty.’ At the start I 
wrote exclusively for children. I don’t write 
for children now, but I like to think that 
the children who read my books years ago 
have grown up into young men and women, 
and are my readers still.” 

“T think it would be interesting,” I said, 
“if you would give me some idea of your 
method of working.” 

* Well, before | begin to write I think out 
the general plan of the story. I have in 
view some special lesson or truth I am anxious 
to teach, and after a while I find a lot of 
ideas as to characters and situations floating 
about in my mind like motes in a sunbeam. 
They gradually focus themselves and drop 
into their places. After I begin to write I[ 
seldom have to alter the original plan of the 
story, though, of course, subsidiary charac- 
ters and situations are evolved of which | 
had no conception at the start. I think 
best at the point of a pen. All my writing 
is done in the morning. If I start at nine 
o'clock and peg away till half-past one, I call 
it a good day’s work. I write rapidly, and 
don’t blot much. In point of literary form 
I am a great admirer of Mr. Froude, and I 
dare say he has had some influence on my 
style. Matthew Arnold I also find very 
suggestive. The afternoons I devote mainly 
to visiting my congregation, and in the 
evenings I read.” 

“ What about your sermons ?” 

“‘T give two days a week to my sermons, 
and get them out of hand early in the week. 
But for a man to be a great preacher he 
should do nothing but preach. It is the 
same with writing. You can’t do the best 
work unless you give your whole time and 
thought to it. I write out a fairly full out- 
line of my sermon, and this leaves me free 
when I am in the pulpit to develop any 
thought that suggests itself. My best 
thoughts come to me when I am face to face 
with a great congregation and have warmed 
into my subject.” 
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“Before we leave the subject of books tell 
me what you think are the uses and place of 
fiction.” 

“T look upon fiction as one of the best 
means for conveying truth. Christ Himself 
adopted it. When He wanted to impress 
some special truth He told a story. I have 
always regarded my own stories as extended 
parables, and the severest criticism I have 
received as a writer has been on that score. 
A certain school of critics seem to think 
that ethical teaching is out of place in works 
of fiction. A story, they say, is simply a 
story, a work of art, so that if you attempt 
to teach anything you are outraging the 
canons of art. That is not my view. A 
book that has no higher aim than to kill 
‘an idle hour,’ seems to me a very poor 
kind of book indeed. Of course you must not 
obtrude the lesson you mean to teach. The 
story must be the first consideration—the 
lesson is to be suggested, but kept out of 
sight. There is surely plenty of room for 
art in teaching, and yet not seeming to 
teach.” 

“Which of your stories do you think most 
helpful from a minister’s point of view ?” 

“ As a matter of fact I never consider the 
ministers at all. ‘The bulk of the ministers 
in my own denomination are down upon 
me and don’t read my books. It is in my 
books, you see, that my heterodoxy comes 
out.” 

I was about to tackle my host on Church 
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questions when a pleasant interruption came 
in the shape of one of “ the bairns.”—one of 
the two to whom “Benny” is dedicated. 
The bairns were very young when “ Benny” 
was written, but they are able now to take 
an intelligent interest in what goes on in 
“the study.” The eldest is still at school, 
but she is setting about the study of short- 
hand with the view to helping in the writing 
of the books. It was the tea-hour, and I 
had to lay down my scalpel for a time. I 
noticed in the drawing-room a fine piece of 
statuary Mr. Hocking picked up in Italy, 
and this led him to talk of his travels on the 
Continent and in America. Foreign travel, 
he says, is a great educational force and one 
of the best ways of extending your mental 
horizon. Most of his holidays he spends 
beyond the four seas. His own county, 
however, retains its hold upon him. He has 
on his walls a number of water-colour draw- 
ings which show the sea tumbling in on the 
Cornish coast. I would like also to mention 
a pretty little bookcase I saw in the draw- 
ing-room, which contains a complete set of 
Mr. Hocking’s works, bound in blue Russia, 
presented by the publishers to Mrs. Hocking. 

When we got back to the study the 
minister produced his tobacco-jar and we 
proceeded to discuss Church questions under 
conditions which tended to keep down heat. 
My host remarked that after the work and 
worry of the day a little tobacco has a very 
soothing effect upon him. He never smokes 
and works, however. Mr. Hock- 
ing is a member of the Methodist 
Free Church. It is “free” in re- 
spect that a minister can remain 
as long in one place as he and his 
congregation like. 

“The three years’ system,” he 
said, “is the curse of the Wesley- 
ans. In too many cases when a 
man has got a three years’ stock 
of sermons in his desk all stimulus 
to labour is removed. We are all 
naturally lazy and won't work 
unless compelled.” 

I tried to point out what seemed 
to me some advantages of the 
three years’ system, but Mr. Hock- 
ing would admit nothing in its 
favour. 

“A man cannot build up a 
church, follow out a system of 
teaching and make his influence 
felt upon the young if his work 
is spread over perhaps a dozen 
places in a circuit, and he has to 
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Jeave the circuit itself at the end of 
three years. To accomplish any real 
work there must be concentration, and 
concentration at a given point. When 
aman has preached the same sermon 
several times it is as lifeless and juice- 
less to him asa cork; and a minister 
cannot make a congregation feel what 
he does not feel himself. It is non- 
sense to say that a congregation gets 
his best out of a man in three years. 
If he has roots at all a man is con- 
stantly growing. Take my own case. 
I have been here for nearly ten years 
and I feel fresher than when I came. 
I found the church practically empty ; 
it is now full, end we have had to 
increase the sitting accommodation. 
I daresay the fact that I am known 
as a writer of books attracts a number 
of people: but there is no falling off 
in the regular congregation. Then as 
to sermons, I find “it easier to prepare 
them now than I did years ago. 

“What prospect is there, do you 
think, of a union of the Methodist 
Churches ?” 

“T am afraid there is no immediate 
prospect of it. It is a thing I greatly 
desire to see, particularly since [ 
visitel Canada. There all the Me- 
thodist Churches are merged in one 
great organization, and form, perhaps, 
one of the most aggressive religious 
communities in the Dominion. The 
great obstacle to such a union here i is 
the ministers themselves.’ 

Tasked Mr. Hocking to panes what 
he meant by that, but he seemed to think it 
was too complex a question to be dealt with 
out of hand. He said, however, that when 
the younger generation of ministers come to 
be the dominant power in the various Me- 
thodist denominations, the prejudices, which 
their forefathers miscalled principles, would 
to a large extent disappear, leaving little in 
the way of a union. 

“Do you think a time will come,” I went 
on to ask, “when all Churches will unite in 
one grand Christian federation ?”’ 

“Of that,” said Mr. Hocking, “I have no 
hope whatever. And yet there is a growing 
spirit of tolerance in the air. The various 
Churches are coming to understand one 
another better, and are more willing to co- 
operate in matters which do not concern 
their denominational differences. Even 
Roman Catholics do not hold aloof when it 
is purely a social question that is to be taken 
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Mr. Hocking in his Study. 


up; such a question, for instance, as the 
housing of the poor, or the question of the 
licensing of public-houses. I look forward 
to an increase of this tolerant spirit. The 
bickerings and jealousies of the past will, 
I hope, be- forgotten, each will recognise 
the good that is in the other, and if we 
cannot all be one in faith, we can at least be 
‘one in charity.’” 

“Then, as to the relation of the masses to 
the Churches. You hardly regard that, I 
suppose, as satisfactory ?” 

“ Well, my own feeling is that the masses 
do not properly recognise the position of the 
Churches. Perhaps that is to some extent 
the fault of the Churches for not making 
their meaning clearer. The whole drift of 
Christian teaching is in the direction _ of 
ameliorating the conditions of the masses. 
When a man like Keir Hardie says that the 
Church has neglected the people he mistakes 
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the whole tendency of our work. Every- 
thing that makes for righteousness makes 
for the material good of mankind; and if the 
Churches have not directly taken up social 
work their influence has always been on the 
side of the social regeneration and elevation 
of the people. My contention is, that the 
better conditions of life which the masses 
now enjoy are the outcome of the leaven of 
the Gospel working in the heart of humanity. 
It was the teaching of the Churches which 
made these reforms possible. I do not say, 
mark you, that the Churches are free from 
blame for the seeming antagonism which 
exists between them and a large proportion 
of the people. The Churches do not repre- 
sent as they ought the spirit of Christianity. 
They are too narrow in the limitations they 
lay down in matters of doctrine, and the 
insistence on conformity to rites and usages. 
There are too many hindrances on the door- 
step. One result of this is that there is a 
vast amount of Christian thought and Chris- 
tian endeavour outside what may be called 
organized Christianity.” 

{ was curious to know, after what Mr. 
Hocking had told me of his own views, 
whom he looks upon as the greatest leader 
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of Christian thought at the present time. I 
was unable, however, to get him to subscribe 
to any particular name. He is wholly in 
sympathy with the advanced school of 
thinkers—men like Samuel Cox, Archdeacon 
Farrar, R. F. Horton, and Professor Beet. 
But these men were only following upon the 
lines of the great poets, and it came to this, 
that Browning and Tennyson were, at bot- 
tom, our greatest leaders of Christian 
thought. Professor Henry Drummond and 
Canon Liddon were also men he held in 
high respect. Asa preacher he was inclined to 
think that Dr. Parker was the greatest force 
of the day. Spurgeon he had not very much 
admired. He had a great gift of words, a 
wonderful stock of similes and aphorisms, 
and a splendid voice, but he was no teacher. 

I have perhaps written down enough of 
our conversation to give readers some notion 
of what manner of man Mr. Hocking is, and 
some notion of the general trend of his 
thought. But I have not been able to con- 
vey anything of his personal charm and the 
many fine qualities of head and heart that 
suggest themselves as you see him in his 
own home, with his week’s work done and 
his wife and bairns around him. 
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ROM the field the gleaners come, 
And the little ones go home, 
Weary as the young birds are 


That awoke at morning star, — 
And have seen the last rose die 
In dim gardens of the sky. 


Little sisters, creep to rest 
Sweetly in the gold-roofed nest, 
In the:eaves below the thatch ! 
The large harvest-moon will watch 
Little sleepers, till are drawn 
Purple curtains of the dawn. 
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They shall spring up merrily, 
Fresh and glad as bird and bee, 
And at morning prayer shall hear 
The bird-chatter, low and clear, 
Of their feathered kin who make 
Thanksgiving, when they awake. 


Little faces, brown and rose, 
Wrapped in love, I think of those 
Who have never, never seen 
God’s dear shining weft of green 
Warped with gold ; the little ones 
Of the garrets in the towns. 


Little gleaners, good your lot, 
Though the sun is sometimes hot, 
And the gold sheaves rough to bind! 
Spice and roses scent the wind, 

And the country’s beautiful, 

And the winding ways are cool. 


God’s dear love falls down like dew, 
Little gleaners, straight on you, 

His brown lambs whom He hath set 
By a singing rivulet, 

In an orchard close where blows 
Apple-bloom of lily and rose. 


But those others! In some eve, 

He will call them home, believe! 
Tired of gathering all the day 
Poisoned thorns from sandy way, 

And their roughened hands shall show 
Only bitterest herbs that blow. 


Yet I think ’mid these shall hide 

Sacrifice of One who died 

That all others might go free. 

Sad it were for you and me, 

If we had not That to bring 

By our sheaves at evening. 
KATHARINE TYNAN 



































SEA-DRIFT AND TANGLE. 
By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
|S eens the troubled skies 


There comes a moan of tempest far away ; 
And the low sea-coast lies 
Reddened with conflict of the dying day. 


O wash of weary waves, 

I feel a self-same trouble in my breast ; 
My stricken spirit craves, 

With like monotony, the boon of rest. 


On the dim, oozing shore 

The sea-folk claim their tribute from the sea ; 
3ut I demand no more 

What life’s sad flowing may have brought to me. 


The very wrack and weed, 

Gathered and won with willing, thankful care,— 
Do I not also need 

To prize what wind and stormy wave may bear ? 


Can [ not also reap, 

Even in weeds and tangle of the shore, 
Some treasure from life’s deep— 

Some gift that may be mine for evermore ? 
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TENNYSONIANA. 


By One wHo xNEW Lorp TEnnysoy. 


SECOND PAPER, 


AD I been a Boswell, I could have 
produced large notes of many a 
long and happy conversation, on 
many a subject of absorbing in- 
terest, held with Lord Tennyson on various 
occasions. But, in the first place, 1 am nota 
Boswell, and though I have had the singular 
good fortune to meet not a few of the greatest 
men of this generation on terms of friendly 
intercourse, I have purposely refrained from 
keeping any memoranda of their conversa- 
tion. It is not right to photograph and pub- 
lish the undress daily talk of any one. 
Except when that talk is on perfectly general 
subjects, and such as no one would object to 
have repeated, it is as unfair to give pub- 
licity to private conversation as it is to pub- 
lish letters which were only intended for the 
eyes to which they were addressed. A con- 
versation, or a letter, is regarded in a wholly 
different perspective, when, instead of being 
confined to those who were meant to hear 
and read, they are promulgated to ill-judging 
and unsympathetic millions. There is no 
sort of discredit in wearing an old pair of 
slippers in one’s dressing-room, but to walk 
in them down Pall Mall would naturally 
excite unfavourable remarks. Base men— 
men actuated by mean motives, and with no 
delicate sense of honour—sometimes print, or 
threaten to print, letters on the plea, which 
even the law denounces and condemns, that 
if “ private” is not actually written on a letter 
it may be regarded as publici juris. And when 
a man is dead, biographers often take the most 
monstrous license in that direction. Not a 
few modern biographies might be mentioned 
which deserve, on this ground, the strongest 
reprobation. The image of Thomas Carlyle 
is for ever blurred in the minds of thousands, 
when they read the narratives of that miser- 
able home, that dyspeptic fretfulness, all 
those bitter, unjust, splenetic, envenomed 
utterances, which lie scattered, thick as 
dead leaves, over the pages of his Reminis- 
cences. Lord Tennyson was specially sen- 
sitive to a method of the treatment, whether 
of the living or of the dead, which looked to 
him like a violation of the beautiful confi- 
dences without which unrestrained inter- 
course can hardly exist. He expressed this 
feeling repeatedly. It appears first in his 





verses on reading a certain Life and Let- 
ters :— 
** For now th> Poet cannot dic, 
Nor Jeave his music as of old, 
But round him, ere he scarce be cold, 
Begin the scandal and the cry : 


* * Proclaim the faults he would not show ; 
Break lock and seal ; betray the trust; 
Keep nothiag sacred : ’tis but just 

‘The many-headed beast should know.’ 


* TIe gave the people of his best : 
His worst he kept, his best he gave ; 
My Shakespeare’s curse on clown and knave, 
Who will not let his ashes rest !” 
It appears again in a reminiscence published 
by Sir Henry Taylor, who says that the 
poet, in his indignation, complained that in 
these days, through the baseness of prurient 
curiosity, men are no sooner dead than they 
are “ ripped up like pigs,” and he knew that 
when he was dead he, too, would be “ ripped 
open like a pig.” The same intense dislike 
to a distorting and vulgarising publicity ap- 
pears once more in the tremendous verses on 
“The Dead Prophet,” of which I remember 
the overwhelming effect when he read them 
to me before they were published. 
** Dumb on the winter heath he lay, 
His friends hud stript him bare, 


And roll’d his nakedness every way 
That all the crowd might stare. 


** Then glided a vulturous Beldam forth 
That on dumb death had thriven ; 
They call’d her ‘ Reverence ’ here upon earth, 
And ‘ the Curse of the Prophet’ in Heaven. 
** His wife and his child stood by him in tears 
But she—she push’d them aside. 
‘ Tho’ a name may last for a thousand years 
Yet a truth is a truth,’ she cried. 


* She gabbled, as she groped in the dead, 
And all the people were pleased. 
* See what a little heart,’ she said, 
* And the liver is half-diseased ! ’ 
** She tore the Prophet after death, 
And the people paid her well. 
Lightnings flickered along the heath: 
One shrieked, ‘ The fires of hell!’”* 
I shall not soon forget the passion with 
which the last lines rang out, and they 
showed the intensity of the poet’s feelings 
on the subject. 

If there was one way to offend Lord 
Tennyson more sure than another it was to 
be his guest and then send to the newspaper 
—as was done both by Americans and Eng- 
lishmen—an account of the visit, with re- 
cords of what he had said, or, quite as often 
as otherwise, what they may have fancied 
he said, but what he had not really said. 
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He assured me that some of these reported 
conversations were “imaginary” in the 
highest degree, and, even when they were 
nothing more than inaccurate, he thought 
them offensive. The last time I saw him 
he expressed himself with keen displeasure 
of an instance in which, in his opinion, his 
loved and honourable privacy had thus been 
violated. Therefore I certainly shall only 
allude to things which are absolutely harm- 
less, entirely honourable, and which are, in 
fact, so impersonal that they may be already 
traced in his published thoughts. 

I think that one of the first things which 
brought me under his notice was a book, 
long since out of print, and never repub- 
lished, in which, with reference to other 
matters, I had dwelt on the way in which he 
had surpassed all other poets in “making 
the sound an echo to the sense.” Literature 
abounds in such onomatopoetic lines, from 
Homer’s breaking spear— 

“*rpixOa Te kai TeTpaxGa Siatpvpev,” 

and the roaring sea of his imitator— 

“e axadappetrao Babuppdov wKedvoto,” 
to his galloping steeds— 

“moda 6 dvavta, KaTavTa, TapavTd TE 

5dxpud 77}AOov,” 

whose thunderous hoofs we hear far more 
strikingly than in Virgil’s line— 

“‘ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.” 
French poets, too, have done their best in 
this direction. We have Racine’s crashing 
chariot— 

“ L’essieu crie et se rompt,” 
and Du Bartas’s lark which— 
“ Avec son tire-lire, 
Tire l’ire aux fachez, et tire-lirant tire 
Vers la route du ciel; puis son vol vers ce lieu 
Vire, et désire dire & Dieu, ‘ Dieu, adieu, Dieu.’ ”’ 


Such lines are to be found in many English 
poets, but in none so frequently and so per- 
fectly as in Tennyson’s. Listen to his bil- 
lows which— 
“ Roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves ” ; 

or to his river which slopes— 

“To plunge in cataract, shattering on black blocks 

A breadth of thunder” ; 

or to his crash of the mélée, when— 


** All the plain—brand, mace, and shaft, and shield,— 
Shock’d, like an iron-clanging anvil bang’d 
With hammers” ; 


or to the— 
“ Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the lawn, 


The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees.” 


These lines are quite as dreamily onomato- 
poetic of the buzz of bees as Homer's 
famous— 


‘* Hite COven TOAAG peAtcodwr abwdawy 
, ra, ‘ ‘ 
Teétpys ek yAadupys duel vedv épxomevawv.” 


I had given many other instances of his 
power as a faultless melodist, and he ex- 
pressed himself with kindliest appreciation 
of my remarks. His ear, he said, was ex- 
tremely sensitive to sound, and he delighted 
in producing these effects, which he had not 
often seen so fully noticed. “What metrical 
foot,” he asked, “is the sound of my 
name ?” 

“A dactyl,” I naturally answered, pro- 
nouncing it, Ténnysdn. 

“No,” he said, “it is really a tribrach, 
Ténnysoén.,” 

“This,” I said, “would be true of the 
name of Tenison, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in William III.’s reign”; and if I re- 
member rightly, he said that the Archbishop 
belonged to the same family as his own. 

Thad many opportunities of remarking the 
fineness of his observation. He himself wrote 
to a Canadian correspondent, that, when 
some effect of nature struck him it was his 
custom to take a mental note of it. Thus 


4 full sea, glazed with muffled moonlight,” 


had struck him one evening at Torquay ; a 
sea 
“with all 
Its stormy crests which smote against the skies,” 
was an observation in a North Sea gale. 
He had seen in his own garden how 


“ The water-lily starts and slides 
Upon the level in little puffs of wind ” ; 
and in the Pyrenees he had watched the 
high waterfalls 


* Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn.” 


This keen notice of natural effects was the 
more remarkable because he was somewhat 
short-sighted, and could not always observe 
minute facts for himself. ‘Look for me,” 
he said to a friend, ‘‘and tell me whether 
the skylark does not descend on the sive of 
its wing?” His other senses were very keen. 
A gentleman, walking with him deep in the 
night on the Downs—for like Carlyle and 
others he was fond of walking at night—tells 
how he suddenly went down on his knees on 
the grass, and when asked why he did so, 
answered “Don’t you smell them ? Violets /” 
I recall a walk with him on the noble Downs 
of Freshwater from his home at Faringford 
to the Needles. We returned back, long 
after twilight, and when we reached the trees 
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and banks of foliage which surround the 
house, our footsteps disturbed numberless 
birds which had gone to roost; for the crea- 
tures of flood and fell and grove were never 
disturbed in the poet’s house. They woke 
up with numberless twitterings, but the poet 
detected every note. “Hark!” he said, 
“ that is a linnet ; and that a yellow-hammer ; 
and that a robin; and that a wren!” 

He had once been reading to me the poem, 
which, next to “ Maud” he always loved 
best to read, ‘‘ Guinevere,”—though he could 
scarcely ever read it without tears, and a 
breaking down of the voice, when he came 
to the lines in which he describes Arthur 
blessing the golden head which lay low before 
him in the dust. On coming to the line— 


‘The spirits of the hills, _ 
With all their dewy hair blown back like flame,” 


he showed me a cyclamen, and asked me to 
notice how the petal of the flower bent back 
with a sudden curve. “I tried,” he said, 
“to bring in that as a comparison to the 
hair blown back by the wind; but I could 
never quite manage it.” 

Very lovely homes they both were, Faring- 
ford and Aldworth, each of them ideal in its 
peculiar beauty. Both, like Wordsworth’s 
Rydal Cottage, were very fit homes for a 
poet. Aldworth is the statelier, Faring- 
ford the simpler and more homelike ; and 
Faringford, perhaps from old association, 
perhaps from his fondness for the sea, was 
the better-loved. Faringford had its summer 
attraction, looking out over the “liquid azure 
bloom of a crescent of sea.” It had its care- 
less-ordered garden ; its rich kitchen garden ; 
its fine trees; its noble down; the magpie 
chattering 

“*Garrulous under a roof of pine ” ; 
its sound of breakers tumbling on chalk and 
sand. 

I do not think that the poet has ever 
exactly described Aldworth in any of his 
poems ; but in his last volume he speaks of 
its grand moor with— 


“The wild heather round me, and over me June’s high blue, 
When I looked at the bracken so bright, and the heather so 
brown”; 


? 


and although the “Princess” was written 
long before he built Aldworth, I never stood 
on its beautiful terrace without being re- 
minded of lines which exactly describe it :— 
** And leaning there on those balusters high 
Above the empurpled champaign, drank the gale, 
Which blown about the foliage underneath, 
And sated with the innumerable rose, 
Beat balm upon our eyelids.” 
A poet could hardly, I suppose, be a poet 
without being sensitive to criticism. The 
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fine sensibilities, the intense emotions of a 
poet predispose him to pain when he is stung 
or wounded. Lord Tennyson never éherished 
resentment against those who assailed and 
ridiculed him. If he flamed out into a sudden 
heat of anger, as against Professor Wilson, 
“musty, fusty Christopher,” or Lord Lytton, 
he speedily recovered a noble magnanimity, 
and suppressed his tremendous retaliations. 
But criticism remained a little painfully in 
hismind. While he gratefully acknowledged 
the ungrudging recognition which for so 
many years he received, he never forgot the 
somewhat strange remark of Coleridge — 
which, however, referred only to his early 
volumes—that he had not yet mastered the 
melodies of English metre. He used to 
quote Carlyle’s remark of him, “ There’s 
Alfred Tennyson, sitting on his dunghill, 
surrounded by innumerable dead dogs,”— 
the dead dogs being the classic poems on 
*“(Enone,” “ Ulysses,” and the “Lotus Eaters” ; 
but he knew Carlyle too well to look on this 
as anything more than a detonation of ver- 
biage. He did not approve of Rossetti’s claim 
of having been the first to revive the metre 
of “In Memoriam.” I once told him how 
great and unusual seemed to me to be his hap- 
piness in the fact that he had out-soared all 
criticism which could hurt him, and had been 
speedily victorious over the onslaught of his 
earliest critics. He said that for years he 
had been insulted by critics and even by 
anonymous letter-writers. I can still re- 
member the would-be patronising criticism 
of some forgotten writer in the Zimes on “In 
Memoriam.” The reviewer, probably aiming 
only to say something which would sound fine 
and superior, and totally incapable, with all 
a cynic’s incapacity, of entering into the 
depth of a noble friendship, which, like that 
of Jonathan for David, was, ‘“‘a love passing 
the love of women,” sneered at “The Amary]l- 
lis of the Chancery Bar.” If at this distance 
of time, any one cares to see a small and 
ignoble criticism treated with the scorn which 
it deserved, let him read the address on 
Tennyson, by F. W. Robertson, of Brighton, 
which this review called forth. 

There was one form of criticism which 
made Lord Tennyson particularly angry. It 
was when critics persisted in identifying him 
with his heroes, and attributed to him 
thoughts and sentiments which he had only 
placed dramatically in the mouth of another. 
This kind of criticism was specially aimed at 
* Maud,” and at the continuation of “ Lock- 
sley Hall,” ‘Maud,” which was more un- 
favourably received by many organs of the 
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CHAPTERS FROM THE EARLY HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


press than most of his poems, was inter- 
preted to be an impassioned defence of war ; 
and “Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After,” 
was regarded as an outburst of pessimism, or 
at any rate of disillusioned optimism. No 
doubt in both poems there lay an absolute 
and necessary truth with which the poet 
would be in sympathy. Indeed, as regards 
“War” he expressed this in his little Epilogue 
where we have this dialogue. 
“Trene.—Not this way will you set your name 
A star among the stars. 
Porr.—Why not? 


Inrne.—You praise when you should blame 
e barbarism of wars.’ 


To which the poet replies— 
‘‘You wrong me, passionate little friend. 
I would that wars should cease. 


I would the globe from end to end 
Might sow and reap in peace.” 


But still man— 


“reeds must fight 
To make true peace his own ; 
He needs must combat might with might, 

Or Might would rule alone.” 
But he never intended the thoughts in these 
poems to be taken au pied de la lettre, as if 
they were absolutely his own, and not such 
us he had placed in the mouth of those who 
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were supposed to utter them; the speaker in 
“Maud” being one whose reason is by no 
means in equipoise. In reading “ Locksley 
Hall, Sixty Years After,” I have heard him 
pause to say most emphatically that he must 
not be supposed to identify himself entirely 
with all the feelings which there find so 
powerfully dramatic an expression. “It is not 
I who say this,” he remarked en parenthése, 
“but the former lover of Amy in ‘ Locksley 
Hall.’” Euripides, as the classical scholar 
will remember, was driven to appeal to the 
Athenians with the same defence, when they 
were ready to stone him for sentiments which 
merely corresponded to the attributes of his 
dramatic characters. And do not men to this 
day quote thoughts as if they were Shake- 
speare’s when he probably meant to show 
their vapidness or their falsity by the mouth 
in which he puts them? When the advocates 
of the liquor-trade revel in the question, 
‘Because thou art virtuous, shall there be no 
more cakes and ale?” they forget that Shake- 
speare put the remark into the mouth of the 
foolishest and emptiest of all his noodles— 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 
NEmo. 
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CHAPTERS FROM THE EARLY HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
By T. BOWMAN STEPHENSON, D.D., LL.D. 


ITHIN the last year the name 
of Columbus has been spoken 
and written far more often 
than in those months which 
followed his coming back to 
Spain with America in his 

hand. The world is vastly larger than it 

was four hundred years ago, and the event 
which made Columbus immortal belongs to 
the class of those which are continually be- 
coming greater. There can be no doubt that 
the finding of America is the most impor- 
tant event in human history since, and 
perhaps before, the birth of our Lord. It 
is the greatest addition ever made by one 
discovery to the habitable parts of the earth. 

Neither the finding of Australia nor the 

opening of the inner Africa can be compared 

to the unveiling of the two mighty continents 
on which Columbus looked through one up- 
lifted corner of the veil which had hung over 
them from time immemorial. 

In point of physical resources, neither 

Africa nor Australia can equal the continent 





I. THE BATTLE OF THE CREEDS. 


of North America alone. In both cases the 
difficulty of climate is much greater. The 
vast system of America’s river communica- 
tion, seldom impeded by impassable water- 
falls, and fed by the huge mountain ranges 
which catch at the right point the clouds 
born of two oceans, give to Northern America 
a decisive superiority in carriage, whilst it 
ensures vast valleys of exhaustless fertility. 
But this is not all. As an open field for 
population by the higher races of man, it 
has had no equal. In the United States 
alone more than the population of Germany 
has appeared within three hundred years ; 
and the great Republic will probably in the 
long run house more than the population of 
Europe. But there is still more. The 
stimulating atmosphere and the free condi- 
tion of life in the New World have wonder- 
fully quickened mental activity. If it has 
given us few very profound scholars, Ameri¢a 
has raised very much the base-line of general 
intelligence ; and has produced investigators 
and inventors of the first rank in the realm 
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of applied science. Politically, too, America 
is the greatest national fact of time. It has 
given to the world the first illustration of a 
stable Republic on a really democratic basis. 
If England is the mother of free states, their 
freedom modestly hides itself behind monar- 
chical forms. America for over a century 
has proved that a nation can be strong in 
the enforcement of law, and iron-willed in 
maintaining its cohesion, whilst the broken 
fetters lie at its feet, and the word “ republic” 
is blazoned on its front. All these points 
might be expanded indefinitely, if need 
existed or space allowed. The mention of 
them is enough to vindicate for the discovery 
of Columbus its premier place in the notable 
events of history. 

But other considerations will be to most 
of my readers still more interesting and im- 
portant. The religious results of this event 
are of highest moment. For the spiritual 
education of the human race constitutes the 
commanding interest of history. In the 
long run the power which large masses pos- 
sess to live in harmony, in comfort and 
plenty, depends upon character. Success or 
failure in the formation of right character 
will in the end determine whether the world 
can for centuries longer support the popula- 
tion it will then be asked to carry. 

Far more important than physical, mental, 
or political conditions are the moral condi- 
tions which make the man. If these be 
right, all those will be made the most of. 
The true question for the patriot who counts 
all the planet his native land, therefore, is, 
How does this or that tend to hinder or help 
the moral progress of the race? And as we 
do not believe moral progress in the mass to 
be possible apart from religious belief— 
something to believe and the honest belief of 
it—the influence of an historic event on the 
development of religion, is its highest element 
of interest. In this light the discovery of 
America reaches its utmost point of value. 

It has often been noticed that the period 
of most marvellous maritime adventure was 
(speaking broadly) coincident with the rise 
of the Reformation, That-great movement, 
at once intellectual and spiritual, embodied 
the claim of religious freedom in every sense 
of the term. It meant freedom for the in- 
dividual to hold his creed without leave of 
the priest, or hurt from the law. It meant 
freedom for the mind, to shake off the fetters 
of human tradition, and get back to the 
original and therefore the only, authoritative 
sources of truth. It meant liberty for the 
sinner to go straightway and by himself, to 
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the Saviour, without intervention of cere- 
mony or celebrant. In fact, it was a demand 
for Christianity to be made again primitive 
by eliminating the priest. This noble idea 
of religious freedom, carrying with it, as it 
were, all other freedoms, commended itself 
to all those nations who inherited the blood 
of liberty and had not been debased by 
becoming tyrants. The Teutonic nations, 
for the most part, accepted with enthusiasm 
this Old Creed become New. For a time it 
seemed as though its onward-rolling waves 
would submerge and destroy that modern 
heresy which has its seat in Rome. 

But a reaction soon set in: a mighty bul- 
wark was reared against the Reformation by 
the zeal and devotion of Romanist corpora- 
tions ; above all, by the creation and influ- 
ence of the Jesuit system. After a while 
the march of the Reformation southward 
was stayed, and the combatant hosts stood 
face to face, neither able to make any serious 
inroad upon the territory of the other. And 
so itis to this day. Where either Romanism 
or the Reformed Churches have been weak- 
ened within their own lines, it has been rather 
owing to the influence of rationalism upon 
both than of either upon the other. ‘The 
last century witnessed the French Revolu- 
tion, and the intellectual enfranchisement of 
that brilliant race. Our own century has 
seen Italian freedom and unity secured ; but 
neither of these can be claimed as the fruit 
of Protestant influence; except so far as 
Protestantism is the friend of mental free- 
dom, whilst Romanism is its foe. But it 
must be acknowledged that the Reformation 
has for nearly three centuries made no large 
and wide conquests among the Latin races. 

Whilst Romanism and Protestantism were 
holding each other at grapple in Europe, like 
two mighty wrestlers, both straining every 
muscle, the New World was opened up, and 
the conflict was transferred thither. For 
generations that conflict was undecided. Only 
the most far-sighted men could understand 
the importance of the issue, and they only 
partially. But as we look back upon it, and 
ask what would probably have been the con- 
sequence if France, the representative then 
of Romanism, had conquered instead of 
England, the representative of Protestant- 
ism, we become to some extent aware of the 
vastness of the stake for which the mighty 
game was played. France triumphant and 
England expelled from American soil—and 
nothing less was attempted—there could 
have been no prosperous colonies, no United 
States. There might have been no French 
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Revolution, for the influence of the American 
struggle of 1776 upon France before 1792 
was enormous, and the volcanic energies dis- 
played in the Revolution might have found 
another vent. Nay, almost everything in 
Europe must have been different—essentially 
different—from what it is. And especially 
this must have occurred. Instead of the 
Protestantism of Europe being succoured and 
strengthened by the upgrowth of a vast 
nation, professing and maintaining the most 
absolute religious liberty, the Romanism of 
the Old World would have been reinforced 
by avast empire, controlled by a priestly 
domination as fierce, narrow, intolerant, and 
cruel as that of Spanish America. Shall 
America be Protestant or Romanist? was 
the real question for which, through three 
centuries, men laboured, fought and bled, 
though many of them knew not that, behind 
all questions of colonisation, of commerce, or 
of race, this was the real question at issue. 

When the Atlantic Ocean began to be 
dotted by the many ships which followed in 
the wake of Columbus, the colonising fever 
was fed, as it has always been, by many 
motives. The spirit of adventure was strong 
in that stirring age. Ambition reached out 
after the mastership of new lands. ‘The 
greed of gold drove men to Canada, to 
Mexico, and to Peru, as in our own age it 
has driven men to California and to Aus- 
tralia. The “‘ne’er-do-weels” of that age 
were shipped off to a distance, as they still 
too often are in our own time: but under- 
lying all, and lending to the entire move- 
ment its most intense and persistent motive 
force, was the element of religion, and this 
on both sides of the great controversy. 

The strongest and purest blood engaged 
in the colonising of America was the Puritan ; 
this had the true “Ironside” quality in it: 
it could rush and it could last. So, on the 
other side, the strongest and most enduring 
force in the French colonization was the 
religious. 'The Recollet Fathers set a splen- 
did example of devotion. Women, vowed 
to Christ, gave their lives without flinching 
or reserve to hardships which would now 
appal the rudest frontier settler. Men not 
vowed to a “religious ” life displayed, in the 
mission of New France, a mixture of mili- 
tary daring and spiritual devotion seldom 
united in the same breast. But the strongest, 
subtlest, and most utterly tenacious in the 
purpose he had formed was the Jesuit. He 
could endure, suffer, struggle, die, but not 
despair. 

Only when these facts are understood is 
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the key found to the great struggle for the 
possession of North America, England and 
France were in deadly grapple, but the 
national rivalry was not the strongest force 
which impelled them. That force was the 
rivalry of the creeds. 

The earlier passages of the long struggle 
were more between England and Spain than 
between England and France, yet the em- 
powering motive was the same. Drake and 
Raleigh believed that in battering a Spanish 
galleon they were attacking a fortress of 
hell, an outwork of the Inquisition. Later 
on Pepperel and the men of Boston, in attack- 
ing Louisburg, believed they were destroying 
a stronghold of Popish superstition, as truly 
as the Israelites believed that in assaulting 
Jericho they were destroying a nest of the 
enemies of God. The more clearly the fact 
is realised that the religious question ran 
through all the mixture of motives which 
influenced men in all parts of the vast area 
over which this conflict raged, the more 
clearly will it be seen that the North Ameri- 
can struggle was, in fact, a world struggle. 
The discovery of Columbus opened to the 
human race a field on which its religious 
future might be decided. Therefore we can- 
not even now estimate the full importance 
of the discovery by Columbus, but it is not 
too much to say that the Pinta bore the for- 
tunes of the world. 

The splendour of the discovery is not 
lessened by the fact that, probably, earlier 
explorers had touched the shores of the New 
Continent. Knowing that a thousand years 
ago Norsemen effected a settlement in Ice- 
land, which country is only one hundred and 
sixty miles from the coast of Greenland, it is 
not surprising that their mighty sea-boats 
had crossed this intervening strip of sea. 
There are traditions of such bold wanderers 
having reached Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia, and even the shores of Massachusetts. 
But, for whatever reason, these settlements 
had died away, and the curtain fell on those 
discoveries. For many generations America 
was out of sight of Europe, and out of mind. 
Columbus lifted tie veil. 

And it scarcely lesseas the importance of 
his discovery that what he found was not 
what he sought. His deductions and genera- 
lisations had Jed him to convictions which, 
though true, were much smaller than the 
facts. He greatly under-estimated the size 
of the globe, and believed that a voyage west- 
ward of three thousand miles would bring 
him to the shores of India. It was for this 
he was seeking, and that he could seek for 
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it shows the greatness of the man. To con- 
ceive this idea a true scientific imagination 
was needed, as well as a great capacity for 
generalization. But more than this was 
needed to accomplish the great idea; patient, 
ingenious effort to realise it, capacity to get 
the utmost use out of indifferent means, and 
a courage sublime in its intrepidity. Stand- 
ing in the prow of his little boat—his terror- 
stricken and mutinous crew behind him— 
peering into the dim distance, through which 
he strains his eyes to catch a glimpse of the 
land, which having not seen he believes in, 
Columbus is, and always must be, one of the 
heroic figures of the human race. 

What he did for the world in adding the 
Americas to it it is impossible for us to calcu- 
late. We are so familiar with the existence 
of America ; it enters into all our calculations 
of political, commercial, and social life, to 
such an enormous degree and in such a 
matter-of-course way, that it is hard for us 
to conceive a world in which there was prac- 
tically no America. Let us imagine what 
the earth would be if the curtain which 
Columbus lifted were suddenly to fall again, 
and Europe, Asia, and Africa were alone left 
for civilized man, as they were for so many 
generations. Our entire system of food 
supply, which lies at the basis of commerce, 
has been revolutionised by the coming of a 
new continent into the competition of life. 
Our modern navigation has been the product 
of America. The steamship was an Ameri- 
can invention, but this is a small part of the 
case. The commerce between Europe and 
America is more important than with any 
other part of the world. And it is very 
questionable whether the ocean-going steam- 
ship would ever have reached its present 
magnificent proportions but for the needs of 
the Atlantic “ ferry.” 

Nearly all our political ideas have been 
revolutionised by America. The conception 
of a democratic republic as distinct from the 
aristocratic republics of the ancient world, 
we owe to the western continent. Before 
1776 the political student can nowhere find 
that idea embodied in a concrete fact. Even 
the Dutch Republic must have its “ Stadt- 
holder,” and he be selected, almost by here- 
ditary right, from an aristocratic family. 

Before the new world came into view the 
stirring and adventurous mind of the old 
world was always gazing eastward—never 
westward. ‘To the West” was an idea not 
only unfamiliar, but impossible, to the mediz- 
val mind. In fact, the centre of gravity in 
the worlds of commerce, politics, and religion 


was shifted in a moment when America 
loomed upon the sight of Europe. 

The race for the possession of the new 
West began instantly. The story, blood- 
stained, alas! of Mexico and Peru will long 
since have fascinated most of my readers. 
But in North America, for some time, Ro- 
manism seemed to be rapidly out-distancing 
her competitor. The Spanish settlements in 
Florida and the French settlements in Louis- 
iana enabled Rome to get a firm grasp of 
the southernmost territories which now con- 
stitute the United States. Posts were estab- 
lished at frequent intervals on the Missis- 
sippi and the Ohio. In the far north Quebec 
was a French settlement. Montreal was the 
stronghold of the “ old faith,” and along the 
St. Lawrence and the line of the Great Lakes 
were points held by the French soldier or 
the French priest, in the interest of the 
French empire as well as the French religion. 

It will be seen, therefore, that points 
held by the national and religious enemies 
of the English race stretched like a great 
bow from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to 
the mouth of the Mississippi, whilst the 
English settlements were planted along the 
string of the bow. As they turned westward 
in any direction the colonists had always to 
face the leaguer of their enemies, which con- 
tinually threatened to close upon them and 
press them into the sea. To speak of the 
English settlements being “ confined ” within 
such limits seems almost absurd, when it is 
remembered how enormous was the area 
embraced in that mighty arc. A territory 
larger than Europe might have been at the 
disposal of the English settlers, if the ambi- 
tion of both parties could have been kept 
within recognised limits. But nothing is 
more certain than that any attempt to fix 
such boundaries must have failed. The 
French would never have ceased pressing in 
upon the vaguely-defined territory claimed 
by the British flag ; and, on the other hand, 
the forces of expansion which lay in the new 
English settlements, and which have main- 
tained a tide of population rolling ever west- 
ward to this day, would have been forced to 
throw themselves upon the barrier of the 
French settlements, until the dam gave way 
and the pent-up tide could flow through. 
The French arc, if it had not been thus broken, 
must, in the natural order of things, have 
been steadily tightened and shortened, until 
eventually it pressed the English colonists 
into the sea, and left North America in the 
possession of the Latin race and under the 
dominion of the Romish creed. 
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Upon this struggle—a struggle of two 
hundred years—and its issue, depended the 
religious future of the world. If the result 
had gone the other way the British colonial 
empire would have been impossible, and 
religious despotism, instead of religious free- 
dom, would have been triumphant all round 
the world. The wars which decided the 
ownership of the North American continent 
are therefore the most important of modern 
times. It is true that they were often only 
episodes of what seemed then to be the more 
important struggles on the continent of Eu- 
rope, and the issues in North America were 
sometimes powerfully affected by political 
or military complications in the Old World. 
Still it remains that the American results, 
following from those wars, were by far the 
most important. 

The forces employed in the long series of 
contests were often only small. Much of 
the warfare was irregular in form, and prose- 
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cuted by guerilla bands. Some of the most 
important victories were won by civilian 
levies hastily gathered together. Even at 
Quebec Wolfe commanded only a small expe- 
ditionary force, and Montcalm’s entire army 
was not equal to a modern army corps; but 
these skirmishes and conflicts were making 
the future of man. They were really the 
decisive battles of the world. In view of 
the progress of the human intellect, in view 
of the salvation of the human race, Quebec 
was far more important than Trafalgar or 
Waterloo. 

Some day, perhaps, a history of that long 
series of notable events may be written, 
and if it were done by such pens as that 
of John Richard Green, or even William 
Parkman, the fascination of the story would 
equal its importance. 

In the series of papers which will follow 
this I hope to give sketches, necessarily 
brief, of a few episodes in the long struggle. 
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By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, 
‘* Barpara’s BROTHERS, 


I. 


4) L’S a queer name for a poor body 
| like she, for it don’t seem as 
though she could have much to 
hope for—with a crooked back 
and no health since she fell downstairs 
when she was in service, which left her as 
she is now. I believe she has a bit of a pit- 
tance to live upon—just enough to keep her 
in the poorest sort of way. Now and again 
she can do a bit of work if she can get it; 
but it can’t come to much. But there, there, 
it isn’t for you to trouble your pretty head 
over the likes of we. You ride about on your 
pony, honey, and get back the roses into your 
cheeks. That’s what you have been sent here 
to do, I take it, little master.” 

Littie Kenneth Inglesant sat with his 
hand in the thick mane of his diminutive 
Exmoor pony, looking gravely at the rosy 
lodge-keeper’s wife, beside whose gate he 
had reined up to enjoy a bit of chat. The 
child had a wonderfully sweet face, though 
the chiselling of the delicate features and the 
transparent and ever-changing colour be- 
tokened a fragility of constitution that made 
the heart ache; whilst the big dark-grey eyes, 
so strangely soft and deep, were full of 
an underlying wistfulness that the surface 
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boyish brightness could by no means always 
disguise. At this moment the serious, wist- 
ful look was very marked indeed. 

“T was sent home because I wanted so much 
to come back,” he answered. “I was so tired 
of London and the doctors there, and of all 
the places they are always sending me to. 
There is one nice doctor with white hair, 
nicer than all the rest, and I told him how I 
thought about home and dreamed about it, 
and how I wanted to see all the people again 
and go riding round and talking to them. 
And very soon after that papa told me I 
was coming home directly, and he will come 
as soon as Parliament is over. I hope we have 
come to stay now. I don't want to go away 
ever any more.” 

The woman bent over her rose-bush for a 
moment, and passed her hand quickly across 
her eyes, rising erect again to fasten a half- 
blown bud into the child’s jacket. He 
smiled as he watched the operation, his face 
lighting up with pleasure. 

“ Oh, thank you, Sarah. Your roses are 
always lovely and smell so sweet. How 
nice it is to live where one knows everybody 
and everybody knows me! But I dont 
know Hope ; she wasn't here when I went 
away. I knew it was a strange face at the 
window when the carriage went t by yesterday. 
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I knew you would tell me about her. I am 
going to call on her now. I must get to 
know her too. I am so fond of that tiny 
thatched cottage with the creepers all over 
it and the wood behind. I used to think 
I should like to live there myself.” 

The woman smiled as she opened the gate 
for the little master to ride out, the heir to 
the fine old hall behind those stately trees 
and to the finest estate in the county ; and 
the child waved his small gold-mounted 
hunting-crop, his face all aglow now with 
animation and pleasure. Yet as she closed 
the heavy gate behind him her eyes were 
full of tears, and she gazed at the retreating 
figure, shaking her head sadly. 

“Never go away any more! Ah me, I 
fear the bairn has a longer journey before 
him than any he has been sent before. 
That's just how the sweet lady herself 
looked before she slipped away from us 
when Master Kenneth was but two years 
old. And the elder lad, Master Sydney, was 
took off just the same fashion, though they 
had him away in furren parts for years, 
hoping both boys would grow strong there. 
Sent home to die! That's what it comes to, 
I take it. Poor Sir Sydney! ’Tis a sad 
thing for him !—the fine property and title 
and all. Well, well! We must believe it’s 
ordered for the best ; but it’s hard to read 
the ways of Providence !” : 

Meantime the little heir rode quietly 
down the deep lane with its fern-lined banks, 
overarching trees, and twinkling lights and 
shadows, revelling in his quiet, dreamy 
fashion over the beauties of his loved West- 
country home, until he reached a tiny clear- 
ing in the woodland, just large enough for a 
diminutive thatched cottage (consisting only 
of two ground-floor rooms and a lean-to 
scullery or wash-house at the back) to have 
been placed in the midst of a very small 
garden that was now kept in exquisite order, 
and was all ablaze with roses, stocks, and 
many-hued hardy annuals. In the garden, 
hard at work amongst the vegetables in 
another little patch, was a small bent figure. 
As the sound of the pony’s steps became 
audible to its owner, the woman suddeniy 
raised herself and stood up. 

Kenneth saw a small wrinkled face set in 
a frame of dark hair, powdered and streaked 
with silver, out of which looked a pair of 
liquid dark eyes, so full of light and bright- 
ness, that the child was irresistibly drawn 
towards them from the first moment. He 
stopped his pony, pulled off his cap, and 
spoke with his customary engaging frankness. 
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“Good morning. I hope you are quite 
well. I’ve come to see you. I like to go 
and see everybody when I come home. 
Besides, it’s proper to call upon new people, 
you know. May I tie up my pony and 
come in? He is quite good. He will not 
pull at your fence.” 

“Come in and welcome, little master,” 
answered the stranger in a clear, sweet voice 
that was not like the voices Kenneth was 
accustomed to hear round and about his 
home. She came slowly towards the gate, 
walking like one who moves with difficulty 
—perhaps with pain; but the smile in 
those bright eyes was as vivid as ever. 

“Then you know who I am?” questioned 
Kenneth as he slipped from the saddle. “J 
don’t know anything about you, except that 
you are called Hope, and haven’t any other 
name, which puzzles people rather.” 

“Perhaps it will puzzle you less than it 
does other folks, little master,” said the 
woman with her bright flashing smile. ‘“ My 
father’s name was Hope—his family name I 
mean—but my mother came of French folk, 
and her mother’s name was Espérance. I 
was named after her.” 

Kenneth’s childish face was aglow with 
interest. 

“Why, of course, espérance is the French 
for hope. So your name is Hope Hope. But 
Espérance is a prettier name.” 

“But rather too fine for me and my 
neighbours. So I’ve always been called 
Hope all my life, and I am quite content 
with my one name. I never feel to want 
any other.” 

The little boy gave her a quick upward 
glance, half-questioning, half-comprehending, 
and followed Hope up her little gravelled 
walk and in at the open door of the cottage. 
Once there he looked about him with eager 
childish interest, thinking how different it 
looked from the days when old Roger 
and his wife inhabited it. It was altogether 
so much cleaner and brighter and lighter, 
although the furaiture was very scanty and 
very old and poor. Everything, however, 
was scrupulously clean, and the bowl of 
roses in the window made a bright spot of 
colour. Yet somehow, as Kenneth took his 
seat in the padded rocking-chair his hostess 
proffered for his accommodation, and looked 
round him, he was conscious, in some unde- 
finable way, of greater actual poverty than 
he had ever realised before. 

Hope stood just within her threshold 
until Kenneth asked her if she would not 
sit down, and then she did so with a look of 
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pain that did not escape the boy’s sharp 
eyes. 

“Are you ill?” he asked, with a keen 
and friendly interest. 

“No, Master Kenneth, thank you, not 
ill; only I have a back that gives me a bit 
of trouble most days.” 

“T’m so sorry,” returned the boy. “I’m 
always sorry for people who have pain. 
I’m not always very well myself; but I 
don’t have any pain. I only feel so tired 
pretty often; but I think perhaps it was 
being in London and places I don’t like. I 
hope I sha’n’t be tired so often now that I’ve 
got home again. Are you often tired, Hope?” 

The woman smiled a little. 

“Sometimes, Master Kenneth,” and as 
she spoke she drew some knitting towards 
her, and her fingers were soon quickly 
moving, though her eyes continued to rest 
smilingly upon the child’s face. 

He was drawn towards her without know- 
ing exactly why. He asked her a good 
many questions about herself, and found out 
that she was all alone in the world, without 
a single near relative living; that the mis- 
tress in whose service she had crippled her- 
self had purchased for her a small annuity, 
which just sufficed to keep her, though she 
strove to augment her narrow means by 
plain sewing and knitting whenever she 
could find any employment of the kind. 

Kenneth, on his side, told her a good deal 
of his past history—how he had nobody now 
but his father to love, and could scarcely 
remember his mother. 

“T wish I could,” he added, with the 
sudden wistful gleam in his dark-fringed 
eyes; and without further explaining his 
wish, he went on to tell of his father, how 
clever he was and how noble and good; 
how he was always struggling in Parliament 
to set wrong right and wage war against 
oppression and tyranny in any form. The 
child’s face glowed and his eyes flashed as 
he spoke. His comprehension of his father’s 
work was of the slightest, but his sympathy 
with its object was unbounded. 

“T expect my father home by the end of 
next week,” concluded Kenneth as he rose 
at last to take his departure. ‘ Perhaps he 
will come and see you by-and-by. He is 
very busy at first; but afterwards we ride 
about together and go and see all the tenants. 
You are a tenant now, and if you want any- 
thing done to your house, you must tell me, 
and I will explain it to papa. I am glad 
you like your house so much, Hope. I shall 
come again soon and see you.” 
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*“ As often as ever you please, Master Ken- 
neth. You will be as welcome as the flowers 
in May.” 

Kenneth mounted and rode away, saying 
to himself as he did so, “I like Hope. I 
don’t exactly know why, but Ido. I should 
like to talk to her some more. She’s got the 
sort of face that I feel as if I could talk to.” 

The need of some one to talk to had for 
long been one of the child’s unspoken and 
scarcely comprehended needs. He talked 
freely enough to his father on some subjects, 
but there were limitations to his confidences. 
The keen instinct of childhood had already 
taught him that there were whole worlds of 
thought and feeling, vague yearnings and 
aspirations, of which it was mere waste of 
breath to speak to his father, and there was 
no one else to take council with. He had no 
mother, no sister. His only brother had 
died three years ago; and his father never 
spoke of the dead. 

“We know nothing about them—abso- 
lutely nothing,” he hae once said to his little 
son soon after the death of the elder of his 
two sons. “ All conjecture is idle and unpro- 
fitable speculation; and it is not well to 
speculate upon the mysteries of life and 
death.” 

Awed into uncomprehending silence by 
these ponderous phrases, Kenneth had never 
since named in his father’s presence the 
mother he yearned to remember, or the 
brother who had passed away with a smile 
upon his face, holding his hand to the end, 
and saying with his last breath— 

“ You will come soon—I shall be there— 
watching.” 

But, perhaps, from the very fact that his 
lips were sealed, his mind was the more 
active ; and that last charge from his brother’s 
lips was never long out of his thoughts. 
Where was he to go? Where would Sydney 
be waiting and watching for him? He had 
not the faintest idea, and since that one 
rebuff from his father he had never asked 
any other person. 

And indeed he had no one to ask —no fond 
old nurse, or ancient family servant—no 
governess even who might have given him 
some conventional teaching that might have 
put some sort of a clue into his hands. He 
received his education from his father and 
his father’s private secretary, Mr. Archer ; 
but he was not permitted to study much, and 
there was certainly nothing in those studies 
to feed the imaginative and devotional side 
of the child’s nature. All those dreamy, 
fleeting visions of childhood, those yearnings 
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after the unseen, those mystic thoughts and 
speculations that form so large a portion of 
the unfolding mind, were locked closely 
away in the boy’s own heart, and only be- 
trayed their existence in the unquenchable 
wistfulness of those big, wondering eyes. 

That evening Kenneth, returning from a 
ramble in the park, paused suddenly with his 
eyes resting upon the grand grey pile of the 
fine old Manor House, struck by the exceed- 
ing beauty of the medieval structure lying 
basking, as it were, above its stately lawns 
and gardens, with the golden sunset glow 
full upon its creeper-hung walls, reflected 
back from half a hundred windows set in 
bays, oriels, and gables, with that redun- 
dancy of variation known to our forefathers 
alone, where variety of detail never destroyed 
the absolute harmony of the whole. The 
child stopped suddenly short to gaze, a quick 
flush as of pride and happiness mantling his 
cheek, whilst his eyes took a far-away look, 
which deepened until the tears suddenly 
blotted out the picture. Then the boy passed 
his hand across his eyes and found his cheek 
wet. 

“IT do love my home,” he said to himself, 
speaking half aloud. ‘Oh, I hope they will 
let me stay here! I hope they will not take 
me away any more!” 

He crossed the long expanse of lawn, 
mounted the many terrace steps that led 
upwards from one level to another, till he 
paused, a little breathless with the ascent, on 
the great terrace upon which the windows of 
the south and west wing opened ; and then 
he turned his face away from the fine old 
building and towards the sunset sky. 

It was a wonderful scene—long, level 
shafts of golden light lying shimmering over 
the waving grass and turning the leaves 
upon the trees to molten gold. The west all 
one blaze of glory, as the gorgeous panoply 
of cloud of every hue of the rainbow passed 
in solemn array before the open gates of the 
sun—open, as it seemed to the child’s dazzled 
eyes, for the great orb of day to be taken 
home to rest. 

Oh, the crowd of thoughts in the boy’s 
mind! The strange yearning and longing 
that could find no vent in speech! Oh, the 
unspeakable loneliness that encircles so often 
the life of a little child! 

“What does it mean? What does it 
mean?” cried Kenneth pressing his hands 
together. 

** Mean %” echoed the pleasant voice of the 
cheery housekeeper behind him. ‘“ Why, it 
means that we shall have a fine day again 


to-morrow, Master Kenneth; but the dew is 
beginning to fall now. So you must come 
indoors to your supper.” 
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“T saw you in church on Sunday, Hope; 
I wonder you could walk as far as that.” 

“T can get on a fair way if I take my time 
about it, Master Kenneth, and I should not 
like to stay away if I could help it.” 

“You like going to church? So dco I when 
I am in the country. It seems nice and 
sociable, and one sees everybody there. I 
don’t go in London. Papa takes me a walk 
in the Park, and we have a nice talk. But 
here at home he comes too. He says it is 
better not to hurt people’s feelings, or dis- 
turb their minds, even if we do not care much 
about it ourselves; but I do like it. I like 
to listen to the organ and to look at the big 
glass window. And there is mother’s tablet, 
too. I sit and read it and think my thoughts. 
Do you have a great many thoughts, Hope ?” 

“A good many, Master Kenneth. You 
see I have a good deal of time to think in. 
Folks living alone mostly have.” 

“T’m a good deal alone myself,” observed 
Kenneth thoughtfully, “but it isn’t like living 
all by oneself. Don’t you ever feel lonely 
and unhappy ?” 

The child gave a quick glance at his com- 
panion, and caught a look upon her face which 
arrested his attention and made him smile 
without quite knowing why. 

“Do I seem so very unhappy, Master 
Kenneth ?” 

* No,” replied the child with energy, “ you 
don’t seem unhappy a bit—you don’t look as 
though you were lonely even, and yet you 
must be nearly always alone. And you have 
a pain in your back, too, and you have less 
than anybody I know. You don’t think me 
rude to say so, do you ?—and yet——” 

“You see I have my name to live up to, 
Master Kenneth. It would never do for 
Hope to take to desponding.” 

The child’s face lightened at the thought. 

‘Does that really help ?” he asked eagerly. 
“T never thought of that. Hope! But if 
people hope enough to make them happy 
they must have something nice to hope for ; 
and—and—well, of course, I don’t know ; but 
I don’t exactly see what nice things you have 
to hope for. You said yourself that the 
doctor can’t make your back better, and that 
you don’t expect ever to have any more 
money——” 

Kenneth stopped short, hardly knowing 
how to finish his sentence, and fascinated by 
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the wonderful brightness of the dark eyes 
fixed upon him. Hope looked at him for a 
moment, and then said quietly, 

“Suppose you tell me what you hope for 
most, Master Kenneth, and afterwards I will 
tell you about my hope, if you like. But 
you tell me yours first.” 

Kenneth clasped his hands round his knee 
and looked thoughtfully out of the window, 
his face lighting up with the eager train of 
thought aroused. 

“There are such a lot of things, and so 
different,” he began ; “some little and some 
big, and all jumbled up together. A little 
while ago I was hoping to come home more 
than anything ; and now that I am home I 
have ever so much to hope for. First, there 
is to get well and strong like other boys— 
oh, I do wish I could do that! And then 
there are all the other things I so much hope 
to do and to be—to go to school and play 
games with other boys, and be clever at my 
books, as papa says he thinks I shall be if I 
get strong. And then I must go to Oxford, 
and take honours there, and get into Par- 
liament and help on papa’s work. I know 
that is what he hopes for more than anything 
else in the world. And it is such great work 
—such noble work. I want to grow up just 
—no, I mean almost—like him. I wonder 
if I shall !” 

The grave, wistful eyes were raised to 
Hope’s face ; for a moment all the childish- 
ness had faded from the expression of the 
sweet little face, and that strange, deep, ques- 
tioning look so often seen in the eyes of 
children when they are struggling with 
thoughts too hard for them, awoke within 
his. 

“There! Ihave told youa lot of my hopes. 
Are they at all like yours? Well, of course, 
I don’t see how they could be much alike ; 
but have you anything as nice to hope for?” 

“T think so, Master Kenneth. I think 

my hope is a more beautiful, wonderful one 
than yours—a hope that makes everything 
sweet and bright, and takes away the hard- 
aess and bitterness out of everything that 
might else seem to press rather hardly upon 
us.” 
Kenneth was gazing at her with just a 
touch of distrust and shrinking in the clear 
eager eyes that were full of interest and curi- 
osity. 

“Please stop one moment!” he pleaded. 
“ Please tell me that it isn’t dying you want. 
I’ve been reading some books since I got 
home. Mrs. Rock has a lot of stories, and 
some of them are quite interesting ; but so 


often the nice ones die, and they scem to 
want to die, and the gooder they are the 
more die-y they are, and it sometimes makes 
me sad, and sometimes makes me feel wicked. 
I don’t want to die. I want to do ever so many 
things first. Don’t spoil it all just as we are 
beginning to be friends by saying that you 
want to die, and go away nobody knows 
where.” 

A quick flash passed across Hope’s face. 
She dropped her work upon her lap, and, for 
a wonder, those ever-busy fingers were at 
rest, clasped gently together. 

* You need not be afraid, Master Kenneth, 
it is not death that is my hope. I think 
there is nothing much more sad in this world 
than the thought of the hundreds and thou- 
sands of good and God-fearing people who 
are waiting and watching, and even hoping 
for death. Iam not one of them. Ihave a 
more beautiful hope than that can ever be.” 

The child’s face had brightened wonder- 
fully. He drew a long breath of relief. A 
smile of singular sweetness played round the 
corners of his lips. 

“JT am so glad!” he cried eagerly. “I 
can't bear to think that all the good people 
want to die. Of course, I know that they 
don’t all, because my father and his friends 
never talk the least like that, and they are 
very good men. But somehow when one 
reads books like I’ve been reading one gets 
thoughts in one’s head. I’m so glad you 
don’t want to die. Now tell me what your 
hope is. I want to know all about it.” 

“And I will tell you,” answered Hope, 
leaning towards the child with a great light 
in her dark eyes. ‘The hope that I live in 
—the hope that makes my life so happy, 
though to others I seem a poor, lonely, crip- 
pled creature with nothing in the world to 
hope for—is not the hope that I shall soon 
die ; it is the hope that I shall live to serve 
my Master here upon earth so long as He 
bids me, perhaps even to that glorious and 
wonderful day when He will return to gather 
His own to Himself.” 

Kenneth’s attention had been caught by 
the first part of the sentence: the last words, 
which were uttered in a very low voice, passed 
almost unheeded. 

“ Your master, Hope? I didn’t know you 
had a master. Who is he ?” 

She looked in his face with a smile. 

“‘Can’t you guess, little master ?” 

A bright light flashed into the eager eyes. 

“Ts it my father?” he asked. 

The glance that he met was as clear an 
bright as his own. : 
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“ Yes, dear,” said Hope very quietly. “It 
is your Father.” 

“Well, I call that very interesting. I 
hadn’t the least idea of that. And what do 
you do for him? I can’t guess that. You 
must tell me.” 

“T will tell you as much as I know myself,” 
she answered, with a look upon her face that 
arrested his attention because he felt it meant 
more than he could apprehend. “It is not 
always easy for us ourselves to know just 
what the Master’s work is; but if we are 
always ready, always on the watch, He some- 
how makes us understand; and there is 
always one thing we can be doing.” 

The child’s face was growing perplexed, 
but he asked almost mechanically, 

“ And what is that ?” 

“ Why, just to try day by day to be con- 
formed to the image of His Son—to grow 
more like Him every day—to try to live our 
own little lives here with His Spirit in our 
hearts—to learn to be like Jesus.” 

She spoke the name very softly, very ten- 
derly, as one speaks the name of one very, 
very dear and near. The child’s face had 
clouded with a momentary look of disap- 
pointment ; but now it cleared as suddenly. 

“ Wait a minute, please. I want to get it 
clear. Then it isn’t my father you mean ? 
You are talking religion; you are talking 
about—God.” 

“Yes, dear—about your Father and my 
Father; about ‘Our Father which art in 
heaven,” 

He looked at her earnestly, as if a new 
idea had entered his busy brain; then a 
quick, sweet smile flashed into his eyes, and 
he held out a small, thin hand. 

“If He is my Father and your Father, 
then you are my sister, Hope.” 

She took the thin little hand and held it 
tenderly in her own. 

“In the great Father’s family we are all 
brothers and sisters, Master Kenneth, though 
it is His will here below that we should take 
different stations and serve Him and one 
another in different spheres. But we may 
all love each other in spite of the differences, 
because the dear Lord Jesus loves us all, and 
gave His life for all of us.” 

The little boy looked at her for a moment, 
with that strange, dreamy wistfulness in his 
eyes, and then out at the sunshine beyond. 

“People talk like that in books,” he re- 
marked gravely, “and there’s a nice sound 
about it; but I don’t think I understand 
what they mean.” 

“What don’t you understand, dear ?” 


The child wrinkled his brow for a moment 
in perplexed thought, and then said slowly 

“T don’t think I understand about loving 
Jesus, and about its making them so happy.” 

Hope looked at him for a moment with a 
glance of keen tenderness, and then asked 
softly, 

“ Master Kenneth, dear, do you ever feel 
lonely? Do you ever have thoughts that 
you would like to share with a friend, but 
there seems nobody to understand ? Do you 
ever feel to want something—oh, so much! 
and yet you could scarcely say what ?” 
Deeper and deeper grew the wistfulness in 
the child’s eyes ; drawing in his breath with 
a deep sigh, he said, 

“Oh, I do—I do! Oh, Hope! can you 
tell me what it all means ?” 

The same question he had asked only a 
few days before ; but what a different answer 
he got now ! 

“Tt means, dear little master, that thére 
is a place in your heart that only One Love 
can fill, and when it has filled it there will 
be no more room for loneliness, or longing, 
or weariness. It will be all love, and joy, 
and peace ; and you will be—oh, so happy !” 

A sudden gleam came into Kenneth’s eyes. 

“ Happy like you, Hope ?” 

“Yes, dear, happy like me—because it is 
that Love which makes all my happiness.” 

The grave, sweet eyes were very intent. 
The child’s mind was hard at work. New 
thoughts were arising in his busy brain, 
struggling there with dim, half-forgotten 
memories, till the effort to disentangle the 
maze was almost pain. 

“Sydney would have understood,” he said, 
slowly, “ and—I think—mother ; but I can’t 
remember.” Then, suddenly, putting up his 
hand to his head, he cried, with quivering 
lips, ‘‘ Hope, help me !—help me !” 

With an instinctive yearning movement, 
Hope bent forward and clasped the child in 
her arms. Forgotten between them now 
the barriers of social rank—all lost sight of 
save the fact that one of Christ’s little lambs 
was out in the darkness yet, hearing from 
afar the Shepherd’s voice, blindly seeking 
entrance to the fold, yet too bewildered to 
find the way. And it seemed to her in that 
moment that the Master’s voice spoke within 
her heart and said : 

“This is the work thou canst do for Me. 
Lead this little innocent child’s soul to Jesus; 
for, truly, he is one of those of whom the 
words were spoken—‘For of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ ” 

“Twill help you, darling, I will!” 
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as he stood beside her, encircled by her arm, 
looking up into her face with the implicit 
and beautiful trust of a little child, she told 
him in very simple words that simplest and 
yet that grandest of all stories human lips 
can frame—the story of the life, the death, 
and the love of Jesus. 

Had he heard it before? Was it a new 
or a partially familiar tale to him? She 
could not tell at first. She almost thought 
it new. But when she came to that wonder- 
ful scene, and those words that have come 
rolling with inimitable pathos and grandeur 
down the stream of time, to awaken an 
answering thrill in every human heart—such 
simple words, too, as all the grandest are— 
“Suffer little children to come unto Me,” 
she saw a sudden rush of tears fill his eyes, 
a quick spasm crossed his face, and leaning 
his head for a moment against her shoulder, 
he cried : 

“Oh, stop one moment! Say it again. I 
want to understand. I want to remember. 
My mother ¥ 

He could not get any farther. The tears 
stopped him. Hope could well understand 
the dim, fleeting memory called up in his 
mind of the beautiful story told by his 
mother long ago, when perhaps he had been 
hardly more than a babe. The seed thus 
sown had perhaps been germinating un- 
seen and unknown, and was now ready to 
spring into a quickened life. Who could 
doubt that a mother’s prayers had been 
breathed over the cradle of the little boy she 
knew she must leave behind at such a tender 
age, and that God, who had heard that 
earnest, tearful prayer, Was answering it in 
His own good time ? 

“T shall come again soon, Hope. I shall 
come again soon,” said the child as he rode 
away at last, “and you will tell me some 
more—tell it me again.” 

And he came again, and yet again, as 
though drawn by a magnet, and she told 
him again and yet again that old, old story 
which can never grow old—the story of 
Jesus and His love. 

Little by little the child grew into that 
wonderful story. His soul unfolded to that 
eternal and limitless love, as a flower to the 
rays of the sun. In the eyes of the poor 
crippled woman he saw the reflection of the 
divine love; and, inasmuch as Jesus Him- 
self was abiding in that faithful heart, she 
was able to bring home to the child’s appre- 
hension, if not to his understanding, what 
the love of the Lord could be. His vague 
yearnings were satisfied now, his nameiess 





trouble was stilled; his fears, his anxious 
questions were laid at rest. The hush of a 
perfect peace had fallen upon his spirit. 

“Oh, Hope, 1 do so love Him!” he cried 
one day, in one of those sudden raptures to 
which children are prone. “I don’t know 
how to say how I love Him; and, oh, how I 
should like to see Him !” 

Hope’s eyes were bright with sympathy. 
How she too longed to see her Lord face to 
face could be seen at a glance, yet the child 
remembered how she had told him once that 
she did not wish to die; and it was, perhaps, 
the memory of those words that made him 
add suddenly— 

“But I don’t want to die, Hope. I want 
to do a lot of things first to show Him how 
I love Him. Do you feel like that too? But 
you’ve done things for Him already. Do 
you ever get tired, and want to go to Him?” 

A great light came suddenly into Hope’s 
eyes. 

“T do not often get tired, Master Kenneth, 
because I have always my hope to help me.” 

“Your hope ?” questioned the child, won- 
deringly. 

“Yes, dear, my great hope—the hope 
which is above every other to me; the hope 
that some day will be fulfilled—that the Lord 
will come for His own, and gather them to 
Himself—the living and the dead, when we 
who are alive shall be changed into His like- 
ness in a moment of time, and shall see Him 
as He is.”’ 

“Oh, Hope, will He really come like 
that ?” 

“He will, indeed! We have His promise.” 

“ And will it be soon ?” 

“That no one may know; not even the 
angels in heaven; but it might be to-day. 
That is what I think every day as I awake— 
that perhaps before the sun has set the Lord 
will have come.” 

The child drew a long breath. He was 
musing deeply, taking in the new idea 
slowly, as he was wont to do. 

“Tt is a beautiful hope,” he said, softly. 
“T should like to have the places about it ” ; 
and then, after a moment’s pause, he added, 
“Oh, Hope, why does not my father believe 
the Bible ?” 

“Does he not ?” asked Hope, startled. 

“ Not—not like you do—like we do. He 
says quite as many clever men are against it 
as for it, and he is not a judge. When 
Sydney died I asked him to read with me 
instead, and he did; but it all sounded dif- 
ferent, and I found he didn’t believe it, and 
that spoiled it all, and soI left off and nearly 
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forgot. But, oh, Hope, I know it’s true now, 
don’t you ?” 
“Yes, dear. I know it is all true.” 
“Then why doesn’t papa know, too?” 
She looked at him long and earnestly. 
“I do not know, dear; but perhaps it 
is the work the dear Lord Jesus has set 
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you to do for Him, to show him that it is 
true.” 
An eager light came into the child’s face. 
“Oh, Hope, I'll try—I’ll try ; and I must 
not lose time, for perhaps He will come soon, 
and my father must be ready to welcome 
Him when He does,” 





THE NAME AND THE NATURE. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tue Rev. J. REID HOWATT. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: * Once in the villages and towns.” * 
Lesson : Acts iv. 1—13. 


Text: ‘*By what power, or by what name, have ye done this?”’ 
—Acts iv. 7. 


THE POWERFUL NAME. 
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HEY could not understand it. 
Yet there was the fact—a poor 
cripple who had for years and 
years lain on his mat at the 
gate of the Temple begging 

from people as they passed in— 

NN had suddenly been healed, so that 

ey he could walk, straight and _ strong, 

like the best of them. And it was 

Peter and John who had healed him. 

flow they had done it—that was the puzzle. 

The account they gave of the matter was 

simply this: “ And His Name, through faith 

in His Name, hath made this man strong.” 

Yes ; but what was the Name that had such 

power? That was what the rulers and great 

ones wanted to know, and so they summoned 

Peter and John before them, and asked, “ By 

what Power, or by what Name, have ye 

done this ?” 

You can guess what the answer of the 
Apostles was: “ Be it known unto you all,” 
they said, “that by the Name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God 
raised from the dead, even by Him doth 
this man stand here before you whole.”” And 
then they said something more; they said: 
“There is none other Name under heaven 
given among men, whereby we must be 
saved,” 

Notice that well then, children—this is a 
Name that has Power. 

You know the story of Ali Baba? But 


* For the convenience of those who use these services the 
hymns for them are selected from Mr. Waugh’s “ Hymns for 
Children” (Isbister & Co., Limited, London). 







lest some I am speaking to have not read 
the “ Arabian Nights,” I must tell you how 
Ali Baba was a poor woodcutter, but one day 
when he was in the forest he heard the leader 
of a troop of horsemen say to a rock, “ Open, 
Sesamé,” and at once a door opened in the 
rock, and all the men went in. And when they 
came out again, he heard the leader say once 
more, “ Shut, Sesamé,” and the door closed, 
and the rock was as before. When the men 
had ridden away, Ali Baba went himself to 
the rock, and said, “Open, Sesamé,” and 
behold the name was with power on his lips 
as well as on the leader's, and the door 
opened, and Ali Baba passed in. Oh, the 
wealth he found there, the silver and the 
gold that had been laid up for ages! Ali 
Baba was rich now, as rich us the leader 
himself, for the magic name had made him 
welcome to everything ; and that is what the 
Name of Jesus does for us—it welcomes us 
to all that Jesus has Himself. There is 
nothing He has but He wants us to share too. 
All things are ours when we are Christ's, 
and are trusting in His Name. Ali Baba 
was rich and happy to the end of his days ; 
he never wanted for anything so long as he 
had these stores of riches to go to, and so 
long as he remembered the name which had 
the power of opening the door to them. 
And neither will you want any good thing 
as long as the Name that is above every 
name is the name you love best above every 
thing and every one. 

But the story goes on to say that Ali 
Baba had a brother called Cassim, and he 
wasn’t brotherly one bit. When he learnt 
how Ali Baba came by his wealth, he deter- 
mined to go to the cave in the rock and clear 
it out, and keep all the riches to himself. So 
he went with eleven mules—meaning to 
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; it is bring them back laden with gold; and when 
he came to the rock and said, “Open, 
‘ace. Sesamé!” the door swung open for him as 
must for Ali Baba. But when he got inside and 
soon, the door had closed upon him, the sight of 
come all the wealth that was there stirred up in 
his heart such big, selfish, proud, and ambi- 
tious thoughts—thoughts about what a great 
man he would become, and what a grand 
house he would have, and what magnificent 
clothes he would wear, and what dainty food 
he would eat—that he quite forgot the 
name which had the power. When he had 
gathered all together ready to put on the 
mules, he tried and tried and tried, but 
couldn’t remember the name that would 
open the door. He knew it was the name of 
some sort of grain, but which kind it was he 
read couldn’t recall. He tried barley—“ Open, 
how Barley !” he said, but the door didn’t move. 
> day Then he tried the names of other seeds, but 
eader the door would not open. None of these 
)pen, names had any power with them. So you 
1 the remember how the miserable man perished 
they —poor, poor, utterly poor and dead in the 
once very midst of all the wealth he had coveted 
osed, for himself, and himself only. 
men That is a very interesting story, is it not? 
elf to Yet it is more than a tale—it is a great, 
and great lesson to us all. The Name of Jesus 
s lips is a name of Love, and unless there is love 
door in the heart—unless we mean to use what 
, the He gives us for the good of others as well as 
1 the for ourselves, we soon, soon—very soon— 
Ali come to forget, and when once we have come 
eader to forgetthe Name, all the Power, the Power 
him of God—goes from our hearts and our lives. 
it the The Power is love: love to God and love to 
es US men, for Jesus’ sake.. The Name is nothing 
re 18 without the Power. 
e too. You know the Name—the Name of Jesus : 
rist s, you say it often—say it in praying, say it 
Baba in praising. Why doesn’t it help you as 
lays ; much as you would expect !—help you to 
as he be happier, help you to be better, and 
nd so sweeter and kinder, and more loving and 
h had more lovable? Isn’t it for want of the 
them. Power that must go with the Name? You 
thing have forgotten to love, to love the Lord, 
every and therefore to love everything and every 
every one the Lord loves. Then begin afresh : 
: put the Power into the Name—put love, and 
t Ali loving thoughts and loving deeds into the 
nd he life, and ali the riches of the Lord—the 
learnt “riches of grace”—will be given to your 
deter- 4 heart, more and more, day by day: you 
clear shall go in and out, and in and out again, 
lf. So and find the true riches by the mighty Name 
ng to that has love for its Power. 
XXII—10 
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SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “O God of wisdom, God of might.” 
Lesson: Ezekiel i, 4—16, 
Text: “A wheel in the middle of a wheel.” —Ezekiel i. 16. 
INTER-CYCLING. 


I AM sure you must some time or other 
have seen the wonderful ivory balls the 
Chinese make—one carved ball inside an- 
other, and another inside that, and another 
inside that one again. How they get one 
inside the other has always been a mystery 
to me. I used to try to find out, but I 
don’t now; for now, when people are ex- 
plaining everything, I like to keep a mystery 
or two all to my own self—so as to give me 
something to wonder at, and to keep some- 
thing of the heart of a little child still under 
my waistcoat, 

But if you haven't seen these curious 
ivory balls, there is something else, I fancy, 
you must have seen—with the magic lantern. 
There are the wonderful, brilliant, dazzling, 
many-coloured wheels that are cast upon the 
scene, generally when the entertainment is 
coming to a close. How queer they are, 
how puzzling, how dizzy they make you. 
There they go—running into one another 
without stopping one another —running 
through one another without smashing one 
another—running opposite ways to one 
another, and yet doing it all so silently that 
you could hear a pin drop—at least if it was. 
a bonnet-pin. 

How is it all managed? Ah, that’s the 
magic—that’s the mystery ; but I don’t mind 
letting you into the secret of one way in 
which it is done. Hark! 

The wheels all move in the middle of wheels by 
every wheel minding its own business. Yes, 
that’s how it is done. Very simple, isit not ? 
Very !—and yet there is a deal of thinking 
to be done over this, too, and it is just for 
want of that thinking that a great deal of 
friction, and confusion, and smashing, and 
bad feeling, which might be avoided, takes 
place in the world. For you see, you and 
I, and everybody, are quite separate and 
different from everybody else in all the 
world. God made us so, for God has some- 
thing for everyone to do that is quite 
different from what everyone else has. Each 
of us is like a little ivory ball inside another 
or outside another; each of us is like a 
wheel in the middle of a wheel—each one 
has got his own life to live and his own 
work to do, and nobody in all the world can 
live that life or do that thing for us. So 
you see how we need to mind our own 
business, and not be busybodies about other 
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people’s matters. If the little ivory ball 
troubled itself about the bigger one, and 
tried to bring it down a bit, or make it 
smaller, so as to make it just what it was 
and what it wanted, then it would spoil 
everything, and spoil itself too; and if the 
wheel that was going one way bothered 
itself about the wheel that was going the 
other, it would only make a mess of the 
business, and be all wrong itself. Everyone 
has his own work to do, and every life has 
its own life to live. The great thing is, 
does the little ivory ball, or the big ivory 
ball do what the one who made it meant it 
to do? Does the big wheel or the little 
wheel go the way it should go? If each 
does that, then it is worse than imperti- 
nence—it is sin—to meddle and interfere. 
Mind your own business then, children ; it 
will take all the minding you can give to it, 
and let every wheel that rolls in God’s light 
do its own work in its own way, as the 
light makes it, and as God, the great Maker 
of all, means it. 

As long as God works in this way—by a 
wheel in the middle of a wheel—just so long 
will He be able to bring about the most 
wonderful things in the most wonderful way. 
Take, for instance, a case I read about lately. 
A little boy, bright and hopeful, and full of 
promise, the son of a wealthy farmer, died. 
Ah, that was sad, sad: the bright, kind 
light seemed all for a time to have gone out 
of the father’s life. The father couldn’t 
forget his boy, and he couldn’t bear to think 
that others should forget him either, so 
what do you think he did? He built a 
great university in California in memory of 
his son—a university that was very much 
needed, and where thousands upon thousands 
will yet get learning and light, and more 
light still. Who would ever have thought 
that so much good would have come to the 
world by the death of a little boy? Yet 
that little boy, and all that he did in bringing 
out the love of his father’s heart, and all that 
happened to him, that little boy was one of 
God’s wheels in the midst of many more. 
I know myself a case where a wealthy lady 
lost a dear lad, and her heart was very, very 
heavy ; but it made her think of the poor 
boys and girls of this great city, and she 
wanted to do something to mother them, so 
she built a great beautiful house for a holiday 
home for the poor children of London, and 
she furnished it all so beautifully, and called 
it by the name of her dear, dead son, and 
I had the pleasure of preaching in that home 
to forty little ragged ones with bright bright 
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faces and dancing eyes, who had all been 
made strong and mischievous and happy by 
living for a fortnight in that beautiful home 
by the sea. When little Arthur died, it 
seemed all to be such a loss—and a loss only 
—but he, dear little man, was also one of 
God’s wheels in the midst of wheels for 
bringing about His great and merciful pur- 
poses. 

Now, if that can be done by the dark 
ways of death, you may be sure it can also 
be done by the ways of life, which are so 
much sweeter and pleasanter for these little 
hearts of ours. However strange, then, 
children, the world or the things that hap- 
pen to you may seem to be, yet trust God 
through them all, do what you have to do 
in the faith and the love of Him, and He 
will bring it out all right at the last. These 
wheels within wheels puzzle us very much 
at times. They are too many, too swift, and 
too differently coloured for us to understand, 
but God is over all, watching all, guiding all, 
and He has comforted our hearts by telling 
us that He is able to make all things work 
together for good to them that love Him. 
He can make all the wheels work their own 
work in their own way, and yet He can 
make them all work to bring about good, 
and good only, tothem that love Him. That, 
then, is the great thing, the first thing—that 
we love Him. It is only as we do that He 
can get us to do what He wants us to do, 
or go as He wants us to go; for only as we 
love Him shall we look for Him, think of 
Him, pray to Him—keep Him always in 
mind. 

So, children, love him—love Him, and 
trust Him, trust Him always. Do what you 
have to do with all your heart, for Jesus’ 
sake—mind your own business, and mind it 
well. Having done that, leave God to work 
His wheels in the midst of wheels. He will 
make them all work together for good. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Gentle Jesus, be my Saviour.” 
Lesson: 1 Thessalonians v. 1—13. 


Text: “The children of the day, not of the night nor of 
darkness.’’—1 Thessalonians v. 5. 


CONQUERING LIGHT. 


Dip you ever see a soldier’s funeral? It 
is so sad—sad! The slow march of the men, 
with their heads bent down and their weapons 
reversed, the low, deep roll of the muffled 
drum, the music—so wailing, so tearful, so 
pitiful—and maybe, too, the riderless horse, 
with the sword by its side and the pistols in 
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the holster, which its master will never 
handle again—oh, it is all so sad! 

There was such a funeral as that some 
years ago—the funeral of a great, brave 
man, who had done great, brave work— 
General Grant ; and the streets were crowded, 
and thousands on thousands gathered round 
the grave to pay their last respect to an 
honest heart that had done its duty as long 
as it could beat. When the coffin was 
lowered into the grave, the soldiers fired a 
volley—as their custom is—and then there 
was a great silence, till suddenly through 
the stillness there rose the bugle call— 
“Lights out!” “Lights out!” That was 
the end—his light was out—the great, brave, 
simple life which had done so much would 
do no more on earth—his light was out— 
here. 

What was his light? It was his life-- 
and it is our life, children, that should be 
for a light as long as we have it. We 
should be “children of light, and children 
of the day: not of the night, nor of 
darkness.” 

In the Sistine Chapel in Rome they some- 
times sing a very mournful hymn that is 
called the Miserere, and when they begin the 
altar is bright with many candles, but as 
each verse is ended one light goes out, and 
then another, and another and another, 
growing darker and darker, and darker as 
the wail of the chant goes on, till at last all 
is night and darkness. Then there is silence ; 
but in a little again the stillness is broken 
by a sweet, clear voice rising through the 

loom, which sings the power of the risen 

ord, and bids us rejoice and hope, because 
beyond the darkness there is eternal light, 
and beyond the grave there is a life for 
evermore. 

That is how some people live, and how 
some people die. When they are young 
and strong, and healthy and happy, they 
have—oh, so many lights bright and burn- 
ing! But, by-and-by, light after light goes 
out—a great disappointment puts out some 
darling hope they had, and it is never 
kindled for them again here; or sickness 
comes in, and they can never again be what 
they had once expected to be ; or, as they 
grow old, their eyes grow dim, and their 
memory fails, and the cleverness of their 
hands departs—these are all lights going out, 
one by one, till the last spark has faded. 
Are they then the children of the night, do 

ou think, or the children of the darkness ? 
No, no! If their lights were on the altar 
while they burned—if they lived their lives 
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for Jesus and for what He loved, they would 
still be children of light and children of the 
day—ay, they would be more the children 
of light and children of the day than ever 
—for they would then be dwelling in the 
light that never grows dim. 

Long ago when I lived in the Black 
Country—which isn’t as black, however, as 
it is painted—lI stood for days and nights at 
the mouth of a pit which had been suddenly 
flooded, waiting to find whether any of the 
men below could be rescued alive. Some 
were—some were not. Some bodies were 
found in one place together, and an old tin 
flask—black and grimy as a collier’s flask 
should be—was found beside them, and on 
it was scratched with a nail the words, “ Our 
lights are gone out ; but they ain’t none the 
more gone out in Heaven.” Ah, the man 
who wrote that knew what he was writing 
about. Many and many a time he and I 
had preached together in the open air. Down 
there in the darkness he had prayed, prayed 
with the men who were with him, and had 
spoken to them of Jesus; and Jesus was 
there—there in the flood and the darkness 
—for He has promised that where two or 
three are gathered in His name He will be 
present. Their lights were out; but it was 
only here; they were kindled again, and 
made brighter than ever in Heaven. 

So, children, I don’t want you to think 
about death. I want you to think about 
life, and how to make your life a burning 
and a shining light that shall be clear and 
bright here for a time, and shall afterwards 
be clearer and brighter than ever. 

First of all, then, Jesus must kindle our 
lives from His own light. I have seen 
candles on the altar—many of them—but 
none of them lighted. They were like people 
who love to hear about Jesus, and to sing 
His praises and go to church, but who never 
shine for Him—never do anything to show 
that there is love burning in their hearts 
for Jesus, or that they are seeking to get 
others to love Him too. 

On the 8th December, 1891, a strange 
new star was suddenly seen to shine in the 
heavens, and it went on shining till near the 
end of April, when its light vanished away. 
The reason of its brief, bright shining was 
because it was passing through an atmo- 
sphere that could both create light and sus- 
tain it. So long as it was in that atmo- 
sphere it was bright and beautiful, but when 
it passed out of that atmosphere it became 
dull and dark again. 

It is just so with our souls—our lives. So 
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long as we are living in the love of Jesus— 
so long as we are praying, and trusting and 
praising for love, and delighting to learn of 
Jesus, and to be with those who worship 
Him, just so long will our lives be good and 
bright, happy in themselves, and a_ blessing 
to others. Oh, children, all your days keep 
yourselves in the love of the Lord. Let 
your light shine—let your life be for Jesus, 
and it will be sure to be for men too; others 
seeing your light will learn how to get their 
own light kindled, and seek to have it. Be 
children of the day—of the Great Day that 
is beyond, and that shall never die out into 
night. Be children of light—of the light 
that shall never turn dark, and the way is, 
by giving your heart to Jesus for Him to 
kindle, and by keeping yourself always in 
the faithful, trustful, obedient love of Him. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “I am God’s little child.” 
Lesson; 2 Peter i. 1—11. 


Text; “ Leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let 
us go on unto perfection.””—Hebrews vi. 1. 


Go on! 


THERE are some hard words here— 
“principles” and “doctrine ”—but perhaps 
we shall make them plainer. 

Is there anything finer than a field of 
wheat when it is rich and brown in the 
autumn, with every tasselled stalk hanging its 
head humbly, just because it is so full and 
so ripe? Oh, it is a beautiful sight, with 
the sun glancing over it, and the soft winds 
toying around it, swaying the stalks about 
and shaking them, then letting them rest, 
perfectly still, only to tease them and play 
with them again and make them shake and 
shake, as if they were laughing! 

Well, at that very time, when the ficld 
is at its best, when the wheat is ripest and 
richest, pluck up a stalk and look at its 
root. It is a curious thing, the root, and well 
worth considering ; but there is something 
that is on it and that yet isn’t of it—a little 
brown, empty thing, like the shell of a seed. 
And that is just what it is; it is the shell— 
the husk—the empty wrapper in which the 
seed of the beautiful stalk was folded at the 
first. 

When the seed became alive it struggled 
out of the wrapper, and grew and grew, and 
changed and changed, till it became the 
handsome, full-grown stalk. But it couldn’t 
part from the old wrapper; it didn’t need 
it any more, it didn’t get any help from it, 
but it didn’t like to leave it ; it clung to it 
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still, even when it was itself going on, and 
going on to something more perfect. 

Now, children, it is just the same with us 
as it is with the stalk of wheat ; if we want 
to grow, and go on to something that is 
better, and better and better still, then there 
will be always something we shall have to 
leave behind us. Most likely we shan’t like 
to part with it; most likely it has been some- 
thing very good and very useful to us at 
one time; but that time has passed, and it 
can’t help us any more. If we would be 
wise, then, we must learn how to keep what 
was useful to us once, but isn’t needed any 
more—how to keep it and yet how to leave 
it, just as the wheat does. 

There was a good old woman once, who 
never was absent from church, and yet she 
had a very poor memory; she wasn't a 
scholar, and couldn’t remember much 
of what she heard there. One day she 
couldn’t tell her minister even the text he 
had preached from a month before. Wasn’t 
that shocking? Though that may sound 
shocking, it was not so. For she was a 
good woman, holy and pure, and sweet and 
happy, and in trying to explain all about 
it to her minister she said, ‘‘Oh, sir, sir! I 
have but a poor head, but I have a heart 
that is all for Jesus, and when you preach 
and preach, and pray and read, it is all 
sweet and comforting and helpful to me. 
But I can’t remember it all; yet it makes 
me better and better. In fact,” she said, 
“it is just with me as when I am washing 
the wool—the water all runs through the 
wool, but the wool itself is made whiter and 
purer for it.” You see there was a leaving 
and yet there was a keeping; there was a 
forgetting and yet there was a remembering, 
for this woman had learnt to put what she 
learnt to its right purpose—in helping her 
life, herself, to go on to perfection. The 
text she couldn’t keep in her head she kept in 
her heart ; if she couldn’t repeat it with her 
lips she took care to repeat it with her life, 
in being better and doing better, and trying 
to be liker her Lord. 

That is the only way you can grow, chil- 
dren, or go on to perfection ; it is by learn- 
ing, learning, always learning, but learning 
not for learning’s sake ; learning rather for 
the sake of knowing how to be better and 
how to do better and better, and better 
please the Lord. So go on, go on; never 
stop. You will know when you have reached 
perfection, for Death will tell you, as he 
comes to bring you into the presence of 
Jesus. Till then, go on! 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
GENERAL BOOTH’S VINDICATION. 


be satisfied with the report upon the 
administration of his social scheme. No 
stronger committee for the purpose 
could have been suggested. Sir Henry 
James, its chairman, stands in the front rank of our 
leading lawyers. Mr. Waterhouse is President of 
the Institute of Accountants. The other members, 
in their several departments, are not inferior in posi- 
tion or influence. The questions upon which it was 
their duty to decide were clear and precise. They 
were not asked to pronounce an opinion upon prin- 
ciples of the Salvation Army’s work, but to investi- 
gate methods and details of expenditure ; to ascer- 
tain ifthe money contributed in response to General 
Booth’s appeal has been applied to its proper uses. 
They were in fact a tribunal, and the leader of the 
Army was practically on his defence. Hostile 
critics had accused him and his family of personal 
extravagance. It had been suggested that he had 
diverted the funds entrusted to him from social to 
religious work. Some had ventured to impute abso- 
lute dishonesty to him, and had asserted that he was 
rapidly accumulating a great private fortune. With 
all these matters the committee set themselves to 
deal. They went carefully into minute details. 
They examined the accounts and the vouchers with 
professional precision. Their report, therefore, 
within its own limits is conclusive. They assert 
that the books have been properly kept, that the 
funds have been strictly applied to the purposes for 
which they were contributed, and that the expendi- 
ture has been business-like, prudent, and economical. 
The charges and insinuations of dishonesty are swept 
away once and for all; no fair-minded person in 
future will condescend to repeat them. General 
Booth’s personal character is amply vindicated, and 
if he only has the wisdom to adopt one suggestion 
pressed upon him by the committee, he will cut away 
the ground from under his enemies’ feet. The exist- 
ing constitution of the Salvation Army leaves him 
and his successors absolute freedom in dealing with 
investments and real estate. The law would punish 
them for breach of trust, but there is no obstacle to 
make fraud impossible or even difficult. The com- 
mittee suggest that property of this kind should be 
vested in trustees with strictly defined duties and 
powers. If this course were followed, the danger of 
misappropriation would vanish, and it is greatly to 
be hoped that the General will bring himself to 
accept the recommendation, which would not fetter 
him in his freedom of action, while it would protect 
him against slander. 





POVERTY AND OLD AGE. 


Sooner or later our Poor Law system will have to 
‘be amended, so far as it is concerned with the desti- 


tution of the old. What direction change will take 
can hardly be predicted at present. It may come as 
an experiment in new methods of relieving distress, 
or in a compulsory organization for purposes of 
thrift. We have much to learn before we can act 
wisely, and with any prospect of success. That the 
present condition of things is wretched may be 
taken for granted, but we must not assume that all 
parts of the country are affected in the same way, or 
that all suffering would be relieved by the same 
remedy. It is not in any degree probable that the 
Royal Commission recently appointed to investigate 
the question will give us a final solution of this 
grave problem. Difficulties so intricate do not 
vanish in a day; not even when they are honestly 
faced. Buta first step towards a settlement is to 
be found in facing them, and for this we are now 
plucking up courage. The evil has indeed been 
tolerated only too patiently. It is hard to say which 
is the sadder sight—the spectacle of the young and 
strong willing to work and unable to find work, 
‘‘asking leave to toil that they may be fed and 
sheltered,’’ or that of the old, who, after long years 
of labour, find themselves in utter poverty at last 
through the weakness and infirmity of age. And this 
is the only end that a vast proportion of our labour- 
ing classes can look forward to in their declining 
years. Is the workhouse always to be recognised 
as the natural home of our aged poor? That is the 
question to which the combined wisdom of our 
statesmen and economists must find an answer. 


OUR NEW PICTURE GALLERY. 


To turn a prison into a picture gallery is a real 
stroke of genius. It is also a magnificent object 
lesson to’ illustrate the decrease of crime in our 
midst. Our criminal classes are steadily diminish- 
ing, and our prisons have been disappearing with 
them. Not in London only, but in all parts of the 
country, the same change has been going on, and 
one gaol after another has been closed, and either 
pulled down or turned to new uses. And now 
Millbank is to share the same fate, and is to furnish 
a site for the museum in which Mr. Tate’s generous 
gift to the nation will at last find a home. If 
Jeremy Bentham, who designed the building as a 
model Penitentiary, could come to life again and 
witness such a transformation, he might well rub 
his eyes with amazement. Many were the changes 
that he anticipated, but this assuredly was not 
one of them. But the idea is thoroughly sound. 
Millbank as it now exists is useless; it has ceased 
to serve any useful purpose, and only cumbers the 
ground on which it stands. It is an ideal place for 
a picture gallery. There is no adequate reason for 
crowding all our treasures together in one part of 
London. The resources of the National Gallery 
are already ample for their purpose. Even if 
space were available, a general collection such as 








this would add little or nothing to their interest 
or their value. But at Millbank the pictures will 
be within easy reach of the vast population that 
pours across the Thames by Vauxhall Bridge, and 
will bring new delight to thousands whose lives 
are spent amid squalid and dreary surroundings, 
where the only loveliness they see is that of the 
moon and the stars. 


A MEAN SLANDER. 


Nothing is so hard to kill as a slander. Even 
when it seems to have been shattered into atoms, it 
revives into new vigour, and sets about its work of 
poisoning men’s minds as persistently as before. 
Some falsehoods indeed may be left to wear out 
with time ; they are not immortal. But there are 
others which must be dealt with, however hope- 
less the task. One of these calumnies Lady Henry 
Somerset has just exposed at Nottingham. Some 
of those who hate and fear her work have spread a 
report that this advocate of total abstinence, this 
opponent of the liquor traffic, is herself an owner 
of public-house property ; that she does not scruple 
to enrich herself by the trade which she denounces 
as criminal. There is just sufficient fact in the 
lie to make it one of the blackest of lies. When 
Lady Henry Somerset succeeded to her estates, she 
found thirteen public-houses there, all held on long 
leases, over which she had no control whatsoever for 
a term of years. Since then the licences of eight 
have fallen in, and not one of them has been re- 
newed. The rent has been deliberately sacrificed. 
The rest in their turn will be treated in the same way 
till all have been suppressed. That is the real truth 
of the matter. Of course no rational person would 
have believed the slanderous charge for a moment, 
but all the world is not rational, and we are too apt 
to credit any alleged inconsistency between prin- 
ciple and practice, especially where money is con- 
cerned. One comfort Lady Henry Somerset may 
certainly take from the fact that such hostility is 
the measure of her influence, and invariably assails 
all successful workers in the great cause of moral 
progress and reform, 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
INTOLERANCE IN SPAIN. 


The Reformed Church of Spain will hardly be 
ungrateful to the injudicious Ultramontanes who 
have given such an exhibition of religious bigotry 
in Madrid. At any ordinary time religious intole- 
rance might have gone to very great lengths with 
almost absolute impunity. These ‘‘ Old Catholics of 
Spain,’’ as they have been called, who are endeavour- 
ing to spread a purer and simpler faith among their 
fellow countrymen, are not as yet very strong, either 
in numbers or in influence. While resenting injus- 
tice, they would have been compelled to endure it. 
But the priests and their allies in society paraded 
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their animosity under circumstances which could not 
fail to make it notorious. Lord Plunket, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, for many years past a loyal friend 
to this struggling body of Christians, had come to 
Madrid to consecrate a new church and to open 
other buildings erected for purposes of religious 
work. This ceremony Ultramontane fanaticism de- 
termined to prevent. Through a technical flaw, 
owing to the absence of a purely formal certificate, 
and with the connivance of the municipal authori- 
ties, the priests gained their ends. The church was 
closed against the worshippers. Armed guards 
were stationed to bar their way. They were not 
even allowed to meet in a hall which they had used 
without hindrance for several months. The Arch- 
bishop himself was informed that if he left the 
pastor’s house where he was staying he would not 
be allowed to return. For the moment the triumph 
of this spiteful tyranny was complete. But such 
conduct, even in Spain, soon brings its own retri- 
bution. Statesmen of influence, like Sefior Castelar, 
denounced the outrage. Enlightened journalism 
uttered a strong protest. Public feeling declared 
itself in unmistakable forms. It was already evident 
that the priests would be compelled to give in, when 
a sudden turn in the course of politics drove an 
Ultramontane ministry from office. Their successors, 
before any formal appeal had been made, decided 
that the obstruction must cease, and that the Re- 
formed Church must not be deprived of such reli- 
gious liberty as the law allows. Baffled in its main 
purpose, hostility now shows itself in mean and 
petty vexations. It demands that the cross on the 
roof shall be taken down, and that certain inscrip- 
tions upon the building shall be effaced, as being a 
violation of the law. With such small mercies must 
religious bigotry, even if successful, now content 
itself. In Austria Roman Catholic ecclesiastics are 
showing the very same temper, and with greater 
effect. For there they have succeeded in closing the 
Wesleyan mission-rooms, and the government officials 
hitherto have obstinately refused to make any con- 
cession in spite of protest. 


DR. W. M. TAYLOR’S RESIGNATION. 


It is our misfortune, if not our fault, that we 
know s0 little of those who lead religious thought 
and life in the Churches of the United States. With 
a few exceptions such as Philipps Brooks and Ly- 
man Abbott, the men whose names are most familiar 
here owe their fame to eccentricity rather than to 
power. For twenty who have heard of Talmage, 
there will be hardly one who knows the name of 
Dr. W. M. Taylor, who after twenty years of splen- 
did work in New York has been compelled to resign 
his pastorate by ill health of a serious kind. Broad- 
way Church at once suggests brilliant associations. 
It stands on that great artery which strikes straight 
across the parallel lines of avenue on its way to the 
heart of the city. Between its banks a tide of busy 
life ebbs and flows. The Church itself is Congrega- 
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tionalist ; Dr. Taylor has always been a” Presby- 
terian. But no divergence of opinion on questions 
of order and government has ever for a moment 
disturbed the relations between pastor and people ; 

they have lived and worked together with a constant 
growth of affection and:trust. The congregation is 
active and given to good works. It has influence 
and uses its power on the right side. It has caught 
the spirit of its pastor, and endeavours to carry out 
his teaching in practical life. Dr. Taylor is not 
simply an orator. The gift of eloquence is his, but 
he thinks not so much of the words as of the facts 
behind the words and of the deeds that should fol- 
low them. His books are like himself, straight, 
strenuous, strong. Through them, let us hope, he 
may still continue to speak tous. But his retire- 
ment from the pulpit silences one of the most effec- 
tive voices that plead for righteousness in the indi- 
vidual and in the national life among all the cities of 
the American Republic. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
THE CHILDREN OF A MISSION. 


Most missionary societies from time to time pub- 
lish a list of their workers, but the China Inland 
Mission has just made a new departure and has 
given a complete record of the children of the mis- 
sion, 172 all told, adding their ages and birthdays, 
and so producing a vivid and distinct impression. 
Twenty-two may fairly be reckoned as having 
passed from the stage of childhood, but the rest are 
still young, and no less than sixty-one are less than 
four years old. When we think of all that this 
means, we get a new idea of the sacrifice which 
these devoted men and women are making for their 
great work. They have to give not only themselves 
but their children also. In the case of the China 
Inland Mission the difficulty of educating these 
children is very serious. The society is not rich. 
To bring up the children in England would be a 
burden which the funds would never bear. Their 
passage money alone would amount to more than 
£2,400, even assuming that the parents were willing 
to part with them. Teaching they must have, and 
‘it is essential that they should not live in the midst 
of heathen society with its debasing influences and 
-associations. How then is the need to be met? 
Hitherto the school established a few years ago at 
Chefoo has relieved many an anxious father and 
mother of a burden that would otherwise have been 
intolerable. But the increase of the mission demands 
a corresponding increase in the school, and the exist- 
ing premises are now found inadequate for their pur- 
pose. The girls’ school can be extended, at a cost 
of about £300, but for the boys a new building is a 
positive necessity, and the expense as estimated 
cannot be less than £4,000. Once established, the 
schools are found to be self-supporting, and as they 
-are open to the children both of missionaries belong- 


ing to other societies and of European merchants, 
they would render admirable service to all the 
foreign settlers in the Chinese Empire. 


HOMES FOR MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH. 


Some friends connected with the London Mis- 
sionary Society are endeavouring to remove a very 
serious difficulty with which missionaries have to 
contend during their times of furlough. They are 
often sorely perplexed to make a home for them- 
selves and their families for the twelve months 
which they spend here. Lodgings are costly and 
uncomfortable. A furnished house, suitable in size 
and situation—for a missionary’s furlough is not a 
time of idleness—can rarely be found. They have 
no resource but to rent and furnish, and when once 
more they have to return to their work, the furniture 
is sold for whatever it will fetch, often entailing a 
loss which they can ill afford to bear. It is now 
proposed to buy and furnish a few houses in various 
parts of the country which would be available for 
missionaries while in this country. One at Catford 
has already been acquired and equipped. The 
friends of the Society at Bradford have undertaken 
to provide another, and both Bristol and Manchester 
are ready to follow their example. With eight or 
ten houses the supply will be sufficient for some 
years to come. To the missionaries the plan would 
be a real boon. They would be able to secure com- 
fortable quarters already furnished at a reasonable 
rent ; would know where to settle, and could calcu- 
late their expenses to a nicety beforehand. Itisa 
piece of good practical help sorely needed by men to 
whom we owe a great debt. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
SIR RICHARD OWEN. 


In Sir Richard Owen we have lost a great historic 
figure among our men of science. He belonged to a 
generation now altogether extinct. As the pupil of 
Abernethy, the famous surgeon, the friend of Cuvier, 
the illustrious naturalist, and the successor of Sir 
Charles Bell, he linked us to a remote past. He 
was famous half a century ago, when Darwin was 
still unknown, and twenty years before Huxley and 
Tyndall, uniting literature and science, brought the 
new learning into our homes. He was an untiring 
worker. He explored vast ranges of territory and 
pushed forward the frontiers of knowledge. As an 
anatomist he was perhaps more successful in ascer- 
taining facts than in formulating general laws, but 
within certain limits his inductive faculty was un- 
rivalled. The most signal instance of his skill is 
well known. From a mere fragment of bone, not 
more than six inches long, he described the creature 
of which it had formed a part. It belonged, he said, 
to a bird, and to a bird without wings, ‘‘ not quite 
equal in size to the ostrich, and of a heavier and 
more sluggish species.” Within three years the 
skeleton of the extinct creature was found in New 
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Zwvaland, and his conjecture was completely verified. 
One monument of his work survives in his books, 
another in the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington, which owes its very existence to his 
resolute and persistent efforts. For, as many seekers 
after knowledge have found, it is a far harder matter 
to wring money out of a reluctant government in 
the interests of science than to wrest her secrets from 
nature. Sir Richard Owen was one of the few who 
have succeeded in either task. 


MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMS. 


Affliction often comes as a blessing in disguise, and 
the scene round Montagu Williams’s open grave 
showed that his best and truest work had been 
done since he was crippled by the disease which put 
a sudden close to his brilliant career at the bar. It 
was not the daring and ingenious advocate who had 
defended more criminals than any other man in 
England that the great crowd came to mourn, but 
‘*the Poor Man’s Magistrate,” who in his court had 
always shown that the law was meant to be the 
friend and not the foe of the people. Few men in 
his position have been so successful in winning the 
trust and the affection of those among whom they 
worked. His compassion for real distress was as 
deep and strong as his abhorrence of fraud, cruelty, 
and crime. He hada hard head and a soft heart. 
Tf he was a terror to evil-doers, he was an unfailing 
friend to the unfortunate. His court was one to 
which people went of theirown accord. Hisadvice was 
always at the disposal of those who sought it. They 
knew that they could always reckon upon his prac- 
tical sympathy. He was active in the work of reliev- 
ing poverty. During one winter he kept up a soup- 
kitchen of his own. The duty of a magistrate, as he 
understood it, was not only to punish those who break 
the law, but to help men to keepit; to encourage 
sobriety, thrift, and honesty as well as to suppress 
vice and crime. He had seen the shady side of life 
without becoming a cynic. He knew the depths of 
sin but still believed in virtue. By long experience 
of men he knew how easy it is to do wrong, how 
hard to do right, and how many poor creatures, 
when the dark hours of life come, drift into evil for 
want of a kindly word and a helping hand at the 
critical moment. At the bar he had saved men 
from the penalties of sin ; on the bench his constant 
endeavour was to save them from sin itself. 


DR. ANDREW BONAR. 


Dr. Andrew Bonar, the youngest of the three 
brothers who have made their family name illus~- 
trious in all Churches, after more than fifty years of 
noble service, has followed those of his own house- 
hold who had already passed away. Horatius 
Bonar, whose hymns will long continue to be the 
delight of Christian souls, was first and foremost a 
poet. John Bonar, of Greenock, was a pastor 
and a preacher. Andrew, in some degree, com- 
bined the gifts of both. He had the spiritual, 
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almost mystical inspiration of the one, and the prac- 
tical, untiring faculty of the other. He wrote no 
verse indeed, but Dr. Stalker tells us—and who has 
a better claim to be heard?—that he sometimes 
doubted whether Andrew was not in reality the 
truer and the greater poet. Poetic genius. touched 
and transfigured his preaching. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that he was one of those who, in loyalty 
to convictions which they held dearer than life itself, 
took part in the great Disruption. Some of those 
who were on the same side had to leave not only 
their pulpits, but their people. He, however, was! 
spared that bitterness, for the larger part of his flock 
followed their pastor. Like several prominent minis-- 
ters of his Church, he was at one period of his life 
called to service abroad. With Robert M‘Cheyne,. 
whose biographer he was afterwards to be, he visited 
Palestine, to investigate the condition of the Jews 
and to report on the prospects of evangelistic work 
among them. Experience of this kind, especially 
when it comes early, widens a man’s sympathies 
more effectually, perhaps, than any other influence. 
To Andrew Bonar it must have been of special 
value, for he was a minister of only two pastorates. 
His first parish was in the country at Collace, and 
from there he removed to Finnieston Church, Glas- 
gow, where for more than thirty-six years he pre- 
sided over a congregation with a devotion and » 
power that time only served to increase and enrich. 


MISSION WORK IN INDIA. 


The Presbyterian Missionary Record contains some- 
interesting tables showing some results of the mis- 
sionary census in India ‘aken rather less than two 
yearsago. All missionary agencies except those of 
the Roman Catholics are included. Without going 
into details a few facts may be briefly recorded. 
The Anglican Church has the strongest force of 
ordained clergy at work and claims the largest 
number of native Christians, though when commu- 
nicants only are reckoned, the Baptists come to the 
front. Educational work in its various branches 
shows considerable divergence. In Anglo-vernacular 
schools the Presbyterians have more pupils than any 
other body, but in the vernacular schools, where 
instruction is given to the scholars in their own 
dialects, they are again distanced by the Church of 
England. In female education the Methodists are 
most active. The Baptists confine their energy for 
the most part to work that is more strictly religious 
and take comparatively little part in services of 
this kind. Among the provinces Madras stands 
apart, both in the number}of its workers lay and 
ordained, and in the number of its Christians, 
whether converts or communicants, who indeed out- 
number those in all the other provinces taken together. 
When the complete statistics are before us, they will 
present such a picture of religious progress in India 
as we have never possessed before, and even now 
they are a striking illustration of the unity of the 
spirit and the diversity of operation. 








